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THE SEVENTH CHAPTER. 


AND while my earnest thought upon this sight abode 

Our Ladie Marie by our courteous Lord was shewed, 
As it did seem to me: 

Which means the truth and wisdome that she understood 

Her God so great, so high, so mightie, and so good, 
And full of majestie. 

This nobletie and greatnes with which she beheld 

Her God, who is her Maker, all her being filled 
Of meeknes and of dreed. 

For when she did her litle self with God compare, 

So low, so simple, and so poor did she appear 
As seemed she nought indeed. 

Thus, by this ground of meeknes was she filled of grace, 

And fore all creatures she doth hold the highest place; 
Yea, doth her soule invest 

With vertues of all sort, as soothlie we infer 

From what the Angel said when he saluted her :— 
“Hail! thou of women blest!”’ 

In all the time He shewed this that I now have said, 

Lasting I saw the plenteous bleeding of His head ;— 
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The great drops falling down 
Like pellots ’neath the garland, as from out the veins 
Pierc’d by the sharp and cruel thornes with grievous pains, 
In colour dark and brown. 

For in the coming out the blood was thick, just where 
The garland press’d his forehead all so sweet and fair, 
And torg the tender flesh; 

But in the spreading out it grew more brightlie red, 

And when it came unto the brows it vanished 
And then began afresh. 

This plenteous falling of the great, thick drops of blood 
Did last till manie things were seen and understood ; 
Yet there did still remain 
The same sweet lovesomeness and beautie as before. 

And greatlie marvailed I our Lord so patient bore 
Such cruel, bitter pain. 
The drops of blood did fall as fast and numerous 
As fall the drops from off the evesing of a house » 
After a heavy rain. 
They seeméd round as like unto a herring scale 
As they did spread upon His forehead high and pale 
And its fair beautie stain. 
This was a quick and hideous and a dreedful sight, 
Though sweet and lovelie, and did me excite 
To many thoughts of love; 
That our good Lord that is so rev’rent and so great, 
Yet is so homelie to us in our low estate— 
Coming from heav’n above 
To be our comfort and our joy and gladful chere; 
The which I learnt the better by example clere, 
And given in this wise. 
It is most worshippe that a solemn king, or lord, 
Unto his poor and loving servant maie afford, 
If he with kindlie eies 
And courteous speech and mien will homelie toward him be 
With meaning true both open and in secrecie. 
Then this poor creature cries :— 
“Lo! this is more of joy and liking to my mind 
That he, my noble lord, doth shew himself so kind 
To one so far below, 
Than if he gave me manie gifts both rich and rare, 
And yet himself in manner strange and distant were, 
Nor cared my name to know.” 
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So high was this example from the bodie brought 
To shew more clere the meaning while my wond’ring thought 
Was on the bleeding set; 
That joy of this sweet homeliness might well repay 
This man all service, ravishing his heart awaie 
Till he himself forget. 
Thus faireth it by our Lord Jesu, of His love, 
For verilie it most of joy to us doth prove 
As hath before been said 
That He, the highest, nobliest, and worthiest 
Is lowest, meekest, homeliest, and courtsiest 
To us whom He hath made. 
When we shall see Him then will He reveal to us 
Right verilie this joy, so high and marvaillous; 
And this will our good Lord 
That we believe and comfort us, and make solace 
As well we maie with His dear helpe and bounteous grace 
° Till He this sight afford: 
That time, I wis, when we shall see it verilie 
And be fulfill’d of joy in heaven’s jubilee, 
Which none in life may know, 
Except the Lord by special gift maie it impart, 
Or God the Holie Ghost with grace so fill his heart 
That it doth overflow. 
But faith with charitie doth well deserve the meed 
Sith faith with hope and charitie is life indeed 
By which our soule doth live, 
And grow in strength, and wit the things which God will shew 
With manie privie points most worshippful to know 
That faith alone maie give. 
And when this shewing, given for a time, is past, 
Faith keepeth it by holy grace while life doth last, 
Till we our meed’ receive. 


ALFRED YOUNG 
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AN IRISH HAMLET. 


You would like to know what an Irish hamlet is like? Well, 
I will try and describe it to you. 

The glow of the autumn sunshine is just now shed over all. 
As I sit here in my room and look through the open window, 
it falls on the privet hedge and on the tender stalk and pearly 
berry of the egg-plant. The apple-trees are behind the house, 
laden with their own sweet fruit. On the green plot in front of 
me there is a shadow, as correct and well defined as any right- 
lined mathematician might desire—it is the shadow of this dear 
old thatch-roofed cottage. I was “ordered” out here from town 
at the beginning of harvest; my hearing was becoming over- 
sensitive to sound. And now I have before me the remainder of 
autumn with its gorgeous dyes, the bracing winter with its curi- 
ous, ever-varying frost-work and tracery on tree and window-pane, 
and after that the young spring with its primrose and violet, 
sweet-flavored and beautiful as the blissful dreams of youth. All 
before me, and little or no work to do! My heart is jubilant 
with happiness, and in its depths it cries, ‘Hurrah! hurrah!” 

This very day I had a stroll through the fields—and it was 
delightful! The cows fed at their leisure, and whisked their long 
tails, more out of pastime, I suspect, or habit than from neces- 
sity. A distance off I could hear the driver cheer up his horses 
with a tone of voice that to uninitiated ears sounded angry, but 
which the dumb beasts knew well was but affection disguised. I 
passed by the end of the corn-fields and saw the yellow crop 
laid low, and heard those engaged—men and women—chatting 
away, possibly discussing the solitary figure dressed in black 
that was walking at “the headland.” The little robin sang a 
sunshine hymn on the topmost bough, and the wood-pigeon 
softly coo-cooed in the grove hard by. And the fences ali were 
laden with blackberries; what an abundance of jam they would 
have made! If I am here by this time next year, I will try 
and interest some one to teach the people what a valuable in- 
dustry they have at their door. Elderberries, too, with a plenti- 
ful promise of haws, sloes, and hazel-nuts! Oh! for the country, 
the dear, dear country! The sloes will be splendid when the 
frost comes; but I must hasten to gather the blackberries, for 
the legend among us is that when the last of the corn is gath- 
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ered in an old man comes from the graveyard and raises his 
skeleton arms to wither the blackberry. The black, glossy, 
tempting things are part of my mid-day luncheon. I take a 
piece of bread and butter on my rambles, and the way-side 
hedge supplies dessert. 

But you want to know about our hamlet! Oh! quite true, 
quite true. 

A glass of wine, then, before we start. What, no? Teeto- 
taler? All the better, friend! I have been so myself for nigh 
thirty years, and have never regretted it. A biscuit and a glass 
of water, then. ‘‘And now, I go, my chief; I’m ready!” 

As you drove out from town (we are about six miles from 
town here) you saw a lovely belt of wood, spanning the brow 
of the ascent and somewhat resembling the hair on the human 
forehead, parted on either side, with the vein in the middle for 
the streetway passing through. Two huge chestnuts stand at 
the corners, forming an archway, beneath which the wayfarers 
pass. In their shelter and repose these trees seem to denote 
domestic happiness and peace, and, taken as a whole, the scene 
looks very picturesque. 

This tall, white house to the left? you ask. That is the 
village school. Do you know anything of our primary schools, 
or our ,primary system at all? Well, on the whole the system 
is a good one. It has some drawbacks, especially its school- 
books; but, taking it all in all, it has done, and is doing, a 
large share of good work. We will enter. Four walls, white- 
washed! Their only adornment is (as you see) school maps and 
the rules and regulations of the, Board of Education, with the 
time-table, and some lessons for thé very small children printed 
in large letters. Strong, unpretentious seats or forms, fitted with 
ink-stands, take up most of the floor, and are occupied by the 
children while writing their “copies” or ‘doing their sums,” 
the vacant space being allotted to those who are “up at their 
class.” The children range in age from four or five to sixteen or 
eighteen—even a child of three can be put down in the roll- 
book and reckoned in the average attendance. The children are 
generally clean and neat. The master or mistress rules the 
school. The district inspector—a government officer—holds an 
examination annually, and at any time of the year may drop in 
to pay ‘‘an incidental visit.” After the annual examination he 
draws up a report on the state of the school, which he sends to 
the Board of Education, and a copy of which is sent back to 
the manager. The teacher is paid one portion of his income 
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according to the answering of the children; in other words, by 
‘“‘results,”” as it is usually called; another portion from the board, 
according to his rank as a classified teacher; and the remaining 
portion from the parents of those children who can afford it. 
The clergyman of the district is generally the manager, and he 
can dismiss the teacher instantaneously for certain well-defined 
faults, by a three months’ notice for no fault at all. In an ex- 
perience of upwards of a quarter of a century I have never seen 
either of these two clauses acted on. The teachers, as a rule, 
are moral and painstaking; now and again a tinge of pedantry 
may be detected, but on the whole they form a_ well-trained, 
devoted, and useful body of men and women. 

The little street is, as you see, about a furlong in length; no 
lanes, no off-shoots, nothing but the two straight lines of houses. 
The trees, scattered here and there at the back, or standing to- 
gether in clumps, give it a pretty appearance in the distance ; 
while the frequent trains in and out from town, and the all 
but constant stream of carts or other vehicles on their way to 
market, give it an air of life and business. We will pass up 


through it. 
Here to our right is the ever-present police-barrack. 


‘* Tread where you will on Irish ground, 
From Antrim coast to wild Cape Clear, 
Or east or west, but still is found ’— 


an Irish constabulary barrack! (I hope Mr. T. D. Sullivan 
will not see this parody on the opening of his delightful poem, 
“‘ Dunboy.”’) , 

There are six men in this barrack, and, except for some 
fiddle-faddle of drill or patrol, they are absolutely doing nothing. 
They are paid according to years of service and “good be- 
havior”; sub-constables about £70 ($350) a year, and the ser- 
geant in or about £90 ($450); that is, these five sub-constables 
and their sergeant cost the rate-payers about $2,250 a year; 
and so on with every town, village, hamlet, and country station 
all over the land. , 

If the people had, of their own free will, put them there, or 
kept them there, there would be no grounds for complaint, but 
at present the people of Ireland have as little to do with the 
ordering or managing of the police force as the men in New 
Zealand. They are kept for the sake of the landlords. They 
are a machine of the government; and in the struggle now wag- 
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ing between the Irish people and the English executive in Dub- 
lin Castle they have proved a savage and merciless machine. 

Where are these men recruited from? you ask. From the 
ranks of the people. They are mostly all the sons of laborers or 
small farmers. You are puzzled, then, to account for their want 
of sympathy with the very class from which they are sprung. 
So are we all here in Ireland. Individually you will find them 
civil, obliging, agreeable, displaying all the kindly qualities of the 
Celtic nature; but set them in foray—at an eviction or a Land 
League meeting—and they seem to lose, not alone their reason, 
but even their nature. They appear almost to thirst for blood. 
If analyzed, many factors might be found conducing to this: 
(1) Their system of training (“obey orders first and see to the 
responsibility afterwards”); (2) They are under officers of a caste 
deadly hostile to the people; (3) The ranks are always leavened 
with Orange and Freemason members, who spy and are petted; 
(4) If not cowards, they are blessed with a strong love for a 
whole skin, and, having deadly weapons in their hands, they try 
to instil terror of the most abject kind into the minds of the 
poor people; and, lastly, they know they have no chance of 
promotion if they do not show themselves ali but wantonly cruel 
at the present crisis. 

It is a marvel how any man with an Irish heart can stay in 
their ranks. One might indeed find an excuse for a married 
man, with a wife and family, who couid not easily find another 
means of living; but the young, unmarried man seems inexcus- 
able. His brothers or cousins or school-fellows or old neigh- 
bors at home have to labor or to emigrate; and why not he do 
the same, and preserve his manly self-respect and honor? Adieu, 
Messrs. of the Royal Irish; the day may come, and that soon, 
when the people will govern you, and not you the people; and 
when that day comes, may the Irish people prove themselves 
noble, and not seek to avenge their wrongs! 

Come away, friend. Irishmen can hardly afford to speak of 
these matters with patience. Even a “galled jade will wince.” 

Hark! listen to that merry ring. Have you never in your youth 
entered the smith’s forge, and watched the often useless (as you 
thought) stroke of the hammer intermittingly on the cold anvil? 
What a merry music it makes, and all the merrier that you know it 
is the voice of honest and useful work. This house with the wide 
door-way and the roof of smoke-blackened planks is the village 
smithy, where Shaun Gow (Jack the Blacksmith) lives and moves 
in grime and coal-dust, among horseshoes, ploughs, cart-wheels, 
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machines, and various old irons. Jack is not a giant, as you 
may be going to imagine; he is but middle-sized, and just pas- 
sably stout. We will come over. Through all the soot you no- 
tice that his face is regular and his eyes like brown velvet. 
His voice, too, is soft, and you are disposed to think he is a 
meek-mannered man without a touch of humor or drollery in 
him; but if you were in the forge when “the lads” gather in 
of a wet or an idle day, and some fellow is showing off mighty 
smart, you should see Shaun call on him “to hand over that 
bit of iron there on the floore”’ (Shaun himself having quietly 
dropped it there reeking hot a moment or two ago); and then 
the moment it is touched it is of course let go, with sundry ex- 
clamations of the voice and many jerkings of the hand, while 
the whole forge is agape with laughter and Shaun is winking 
with the left of his eye. He has shrewd sense, too. 

“John, what are you going to do with Willie ?” 

“With Willie, sir ?”’ 

“Yes, your second boy; he used to look so nice on a Sun- 
day about the altar serving Mass. We had all quite settled, do 
you know, that you would send him into town.” 

““What would I do with him in town, sir?” 

‘‘Send him to school, or make something of him.” 

“Ah! begor, a thrade is betther, sir; I'll give him my own 
thrade; a thrade is no load, sir; a thrade is never a load.” 

We nod our heads in assent and bid him good-day. 

In the meantime John has re-entered his cavern of grime and 
dust, and the merry clink of his hammer follows us on our 
way. God bless him and every man like him that earns an 
honest penny ! 

That house you point to is the court-house. It is shut to- 
day, so we cannot enter; but I promise to take you in there 
some day and show what Irish justice and Irish justices are like. 
Comedy and tragedy never trod so hot-foot on each other's 
heels. 

At this side is one of the village hucksters’ shops. Poor old 
Moll keeps it. In the little shop-window, two by two and a 
half, she has a grand display—bottles of hair-oil, boxes of 
matches, soap, candles, pipes, reels of thread, sweets, and sugar- 
candy. As we push in the half-door Moll is serving a customer, 
the same being a little barefooted child that wants ‘“‘a penn- 
‘orth of light (a penny candle), and a box of matches, and an 
ounce of tibaccy for her dada.” The child has brought half a 
dozen of eggs, ‘(and my mamma tould me tc say, ma’am, that she 
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would send you the rest agen Saturday.” “ That’s it all but a penny,” 
is Moll’s soliloquy. And she hobbles feebly to the window-shut- 
ter, pulls it out, and marks a stroke. The back of that shutter 
is to the uninitiated like Egyptian hieroglyphics; it is a wilder- 
ness of strokes, crosses, and all manner of figures. The key to 
the riddle, however, is this: one stroke stands for a penny, 
a cross is sixpence, a circle or nought a shilling; and Moll 
keeps tally as correctly as the best bookkeeper in the kingdom. 
Her memory alone, so true is it from exercise, would have’ suf- 
ficed without any tablets, no matter for how many customers. God 
be with our school days, when we had to crib the penny from 
our little dinner allowance to buy candy or bull’s-eyes from Moll! 

The next on our way is a public-house. There are three 
public-houses in this little village of thirty families. It is not on 
the thirty families, however, they depend for support, but on 
those going into or coming out from town. The drink question 
is a much-discussed and vexed one here in Ireland, as perhaps 
elsewhere, and it may, therefore, be better to put off any account 
of it until we come to consider the habits of our peasantry, 
whether they are temperate or intemperate. 

This row of low, one-storied houses that we are passing now is 
occupied by day-laborers and artisans. You see, too, by the roof- 
less cowels (shells of ruined houses)« that eviction and emigration 
have been busy here, as in every other part of the country. 

Here is a better kind of a house. Tom, the shoemaker, lives 
in this. A great politician is Tom. “Begor, sir, when thim 
Parnell Commissions wor goin’ on I nearly ran myself blind over 
‘em. I'd stop airly to have a look at the paper that Mr. James 
gives me every day, and when I'd begin at the beginning of it 
never a one could ‘I give up till I’d get to the very ind.” 
With all that, Tom is a hard-working, industrious man. He built 
that nice little house of his himself, out of his own savings, and 
says, “A man needn’t lave home if he'd mind his business; 
always allowing, sir, that he got fair play.” 

Rody, the carmari, lives here. He has a big mule, and sup- 
ports himself by carting goods out from town and carrying in 
other things, such as country produce or the returned empties. 

We will step into this middle house in the range. Morty 
Mann, the tailor, lives here. He is “one of the raal ould stock 
of the place.” 

“ Well, Mary, how is father to-day ?”’ 

“Much the same, then, sir, dear knows; no better, no worse, 
thank you.” 
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“Won't we see him, Mary ?” 

“ Ah! wisha, sir, sure ’tisn’t up on the loft you’d be taking 
the strange gentleman, and that ould laddher, too!” 

(A bedroom up near the roof, formed by boarding the kitchen, 
is called a loft.) 

“Never mind, Mary, here’s up. Will you come?” (to our im- 
aginary friend). We find Morty lying in bed; a pretty patch- 
work quilt is thrown over the bed-clothes, and everything looks 
very clean and neat. 

“This gentleman came with me to see you, Morty. How 
are you?” 

“He’s welcome, sir; ye’re both heartily welcome, sir.” 

“What age are you now, Morty?” 

‘Something ‘long with eighty, sir.” 

‘Do you remember the time that Blood was shot?” 

“T do, sir; a good right I have. My father lost his life by 

“How ts that, Morty?” 

“Well, now, sir” (and Morty lifts himself on his elbow), “in 
thim times the poor people were very badly off; all the com- 
mons where they had their houses and little patches of land was 
taken from ’em and closed in, don’t ye know, sir? by the land- 
lords; and they hadn’t a house, or a haggard, or a cabbage- 
garden, or a haporth, but had to come into the village, every 
mother’s sowl of ‘em. The country was swarming with people 
then, and of course they couldn’t starve; so they made up in 
parties and turned out at night, and they dug a piece of land in 
this field, and a piece in that, and a piece in the other; to mark it, 
don’t you understand, sir? And woe de to the man that refused them 
that field for pratie ground. But no sooner were ‘the boys’ 
out than ‘the picket’ were out after them, with Major Monks, 
grandfather to the present lord, at their head, and Colonel 
Wyndham, and Mr. Hollybank, and the rest of em. Well, one 
morning they were goin’ up the village, the men with their 
spades—and some of ’em too, faith, sir, with blunderbushes; ould 
Blood saw ’em—it was a fine moonlight night, an hour or two 
before daybreak—and when they passed his window he fires out 
at ‘em. Some of ’em wor fof, and when th’ others saw the 
blood they doubled back and forced their way up-stairs. He 
had the room doore boulted, but they fired in and broke the 
boult. In the sthruggle he fell on the floore, and the bottom of 
the doore (the Lord save us!) caught him by the neck and 
choked him. 
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“Next day and next night the yeomen were out, and next 
night again and the next night, and ’tis no knowin’ all they 
took. They came to my father’s and knocked at the doore with 
the butt of their muskets, and called out to have it opened ‘in 
the name of the Queen’—queen or king, faith, I don’t think 
which, but it doesn’t matther; sure they’re both the same! There 
was no one in the house but my father and mother and my uncle. 
My father and uncle were twin brothers, and I was then a good 
little bit of a gossoon. My father and uncle were arrested, and 
before they were dressed they were sthrapped on the horses be- 
hind two of the sodgers. You’d think my mother ’ud lose her 
life, and none of the neighbors daur come near us, and small 
blame to ’em! 

“My father (God be good to him!) was always used to 
horses, and he was main sthrong; so as they were clathering 
away round a corner in the road, he puts his leg under the 
forearm of the horse, caught one of the reins out of the sodger’s 
hand, gave it a jerk of a sudden, and down they came, all of 
‘em, in a flopsh on the road. Before you could say thrapstick 
my father was out of the sthrap and away across the fields; and 
where, do you know, did he face to? Over to the Protestant 
church. He knew Tom Smith, the sexton; many’s the day Tom 
and he spent together. He up and tould Tom, and, begor, Tom 
hid him ig che sacristy, or whatever you call it, of the church, 
and fed him there like a gamecock. 

“But one night the parson came. If ever there was a good 
man, Parson Bennett was that man. When the poor craythurs 
‘ud be hungry, and ’ud come to his doore, and when more of 
thim ministhers ‘ud make ’em sell their sowls, Parson Bennett 
‘ud say, ‘’Tis blankets or bread ye want?’ and he'd tell the 
housekeeper, be the same token, to give ’em. ‘Becky, God 
never made human craythurs to starve!’ Well, he came one 
night to the church. Oh! but they wor in a hoult! ‘Smith,’ 
says he, ‘who can there be in the vestry?’ Begannies! Tom 
thought it the best of his play to make a clane breasht of it. 
‘Throw a piece of carpet over him, Smith, that I wouldn’t see 
him. You know what them other fellows are saying of me’—/e/- 
lows, he said, sir—‘ but I don’t care a damn about ’em; and sce, 
Smith, there’s a thirty-shilling note, and if you know any poor 
man to be in want, give him something to eat.’ 

“Well, sure, the yeomen were so mad to have my father 
escape that they thried my uncle by coort-martial, and he was 
sentenced to be hanged, and, of all the places in the world, on the 
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big three opposite our own doore. There was no ind to all the sodgers 
and milithary that was there that day. When my father heard it he 
wouldn’t be kep from coming to have one last look. There was 
a lime-kiln just at the place, and my father hid himself in it. 
The major was blazing mad all the way out, that one of his 
own tenants should be hanged on his own property, and I heard 
‘em say he all but drew his whip to the colonel as they came 
along. 

“The sodgers was drawn up in two lines, and when all was 
ready the hangman came over near my uncle; but the minute 
he took up the rope to put it round my uncle’s neck my father 
took a brick from the kiln, and with that one aim he levelled the 
hangman on the ground. The major at once stepped up and with 
his own swoord he cut my uncle loose. ‘ Run for your life, Mann!’ 
he cried; ‘open a way there, men!’ And while they were 
looking at one another my uncle, who was as fast as a hare, 
was off behind th’ ould forth, and away down toward the 
cockaun-a-pisha. i 

“<«T’ll see you yet for this, major,’ said the colonel. 

“«Tll see you for what you were doing in jail,’ said the 
major (he meant bribing the informers); and well the major knew 
that the colonel daurn’t budge. 

“They never saw my uncle afther; he got on boord a vessel 
sailing for Canada and made his escape, but my father wouldn't 
lave my mother or me. He was on his ‘keeping’ for near a 
twelve-month, and at last he fell into bad health, from thrubble, 
I think, and the dampthure. Parson Bennett got him into the 
county infirmary unknownst; they thought he was a beggar- 
man, and he died in the hospital. A letter came from my 
uncle offering to take my mother and me out, but my mother was 
heart-broken and she did not long live afther my father, and 
I was left an orphan to run about the roads or do as I liked, until 
Canon O’Rourke—the heavens be his bed!—took me up and 
bound me to the tailoring. Thank God, gintlemin, thim days 
are gone,” said Morty, as he drew a heavy breath and lay back 
again on his pillow. 

“TI wish they were, Morty, but look at the way they are 
going on presently. A few years, however, may see them gone 
for good and all, and until then may the God of heaven look 
with pity on the poor and weak in Ireland !”’ R. O’K. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S “PERICLES.” 


IN a series of papers in THE CATHOLIC WORLD I have en- 
deavored to give my reasons for believing that, if critics of 
William Shakespeare and his plays would only make up their 
minds to come out of the clouds and forego all transcendental criti- 
cism: simply examine the evidences of their time and environ- 
ment by the light of common sense and the common run of 
human procedure—much, if not all, that now seems inexplicable 
and paradoxical about them both would yield to simple and 
satisfactory solution. In the course of these papers I have tried 
to demonstrate (1) That Shakespeare—coming to Londen poor and 
leaving it rich—must have worked at some more money-making 
employment than experimenting in forms, styles of verse, the 
assonance and dissonance of metrical forms, and the effect of 
‘stopped ” and “unstopped” endings, upon the ears of his con- 
temporaries. (THE CATHOLIC WORLD, December, 1884.) (2) 
That the Sonnets—whatever they meant and whoever wrote 
them—were not necessarily autobiographical of William Shake- 
speare, although, by a very little twisting, they could be easily 
made autobiographical of anybody; and the more easily so of 
the one of whose life we had the fewest actual particulars. (THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD, November, 1885.) (3) That, proceeding cau- 
tiously in writing the record, William Shakespeare’s stage life did 
not necessarily compel us either to accept tradition altogether, 
or to reject tradition altogether, but entitled us to examine tradi- 
tion entirely by the light of probability, in the case of William 
Shakespeare, precisely as in the case of any one else; and did 
not, certainly, warrant us in losing sight of history or of such 
documentary and circumstantial evidence of the date as was acces- 
sible. (THE CATHOLIC WORLD, October, 1886.) And, finally, 
(4) that, all things being considered, it was by no means im- 
probable that the Shakespeare Plays grew by accretions in the 
mouths of the actors entrusted with their representation; by local- 
isms, “ gags” (as we say now), by alterations suggested by such 
circumstances or accidents as constantly occur in the stage history 
of any popular and often-represented play, and that this circumstan- 
tial probability would really account for much in the plays as we now 
have them, which it is hard to conceive of as from Shakespeare’s 
pen. (THE CATHOLIC WORLD, October, 1887.) I now desire to call 
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attention to a practical use, which, taking these postulates as true, 
we can make of them in solving a question of precedence and of 
authorship, especially of the latter. And first, of the author- 
ship. 

It is generally conceded to-day, that the Pericles is Shake- 
speare’s work, and it would be hard to find an editor who, to- 
day, does not include it among the authentic plays. Yet it was 
not included in the First Folio of 1623, nor in the Second Folio 
of 1632. But in 1663-4 appeared the Third Folio. I cannot 
help regarding the publication of this Third Folio edition of the 
Shakespeare plays in 1663-4 as by far the most important step 
in their circumstantial history subsequent to their appearance 
during William Shakespeare’s own life-time. As early as 1623 we 
are confronted with a well-recognized and reasonable doubt as to 
what plays William Shakespeare really wrote. Some thirty-six 
plays had been printed in quarto during William Shakespeare’s 
life-time, ail of them bearing his name either in full or in abbre- 
viation. Which were his and which were spurious? John Hem- 
inges and Henry Condell (two of Shakespeare's fellows and friends, 
whom he mentioned in his Will and made his beneficiaries therein, 
in testimonial of personal attachment) undertook to make decision, 
and deliberately sorted, out of these thirty-six, just twenty-six, 
thus putting themselves on record as deliberately rejecting one- 
third of the literary matter which was asserted to be the drama- 
tist’s own composition during his own life-time. Of seven plays 
contemporary with this list (to only one of which—on its appear- 
ing in a second edition--was Shakespeare’s name ever attached) 
they included all. They added one play which belonged to a 
rival theatrical company which operated, during Shakespeare’s 
life-time, a rival theatre (‘‘ The Rose,” which competed with “ The 
Globe”’ for the public favor and patronage); one that first ap- 
peared five years after Shakespeare's death; in all, ten that were 
never known- before their appearance in the First Folio. The 
numerical result was about the same: let us say thirty-six plays 
in the life-time list, and thirty-six in the Heminges and Condell 
list. But the Heminges and Condell list is not by any means the 
life-time list. ‘‘ William Shakespeare’? had been a well-known 
name in London seven years before. It had been signed to more 
than one dedication addressed to a noble lord. Had there been 
an Atheneum or a Saturday Review in 1623, we need not doubt 
that these would have called rather peremptorily on Messrs. Hem- 
inges and Condell to give their reasons for discarding substantially 
one-half of what had passed current as “ Will Shakespeare plays” 
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for so many years. But there was no critical press to ask for an 
accounting; and, moreover, this Heminges and Condell list does 
contain—has always been admitted to contain—the best of the 
plays included in the life-time list of Shakespeare. 

But, since there is no literary statute of limitations, it appears 
that there very soon began to be demurrer to the Heminges and 
Condell pronouncement as to what was and was not Shakespeare. 
The Revised List of the Third Folio of 1663-4 was, therefore, a 
demurrer filed in the only way it could have been filed at all, 
and which, had it appeared in the nineteenth instead of the 
seventeenth century, would have made the Atheneum or the 
Saturday Review, or some other prominent critical London jour- 
nal, its vehicle; and that similar demurrers have continued to be 
filed from that day to this, will also appear upon opening any 
modern edition of Shakespeare, all of which include the Pericles, 
and many of which include the Edward Third and The Two Noble 
Kinsmen, while even such plays as TZitus Andronicus and the 
Henry VIII, and others, which did appear in the First Folio, 
though generally included, are, by several modern editors, admit- 
ted on sufferance only. 

What editor thus went to the expense, in or about 1664, and 
took the critical responsibility of restoring to the name of Shake- 
speare seven of the life-time list of thirty-six plays, which Hem- 
inges and Condell had set aside as un-Shakespearean, must, un- 
happily, always remain matter of conjecture. When we remember 
that these were years in London very unfavorable to literary 
ventures—England being then recovering from the waste and 
rapine of civil war—we can only infer that some other than merely 
mercenary motives induced the publication. But why should the 
unknown 1663-4 editor have had any doubts as to the Heminges 
and Condell list? I cannot answer this question, but I can give 
several reasons why he might have doubted it. One of these 
reasons was that Heminges and Condell, for all their assertions in 
their Preface, that they now presented the plays “ cured and per- 
fect of their limbs and absolute in their numbers as’’ Shakespeare 
“conceived them,” were about the most careless editors that ever 
edited anything. It, indeed, needed only a very superficial ex- 
amination of the quartos to lead to the suspicion that their “ edit- 
ing” amounted to nothing but turning into the compositors as 
“copy” everything they could find bearing Shakespeare’s name 
—a suspicion which such critical and expert examination as has 
been since given the matter has overwhelmingly confirmed—and 
therefore it is not an extraordinary or unwarranted conjecture that 
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the First Folio editors overlooked the Pericles through carelessness 
rather than rejected it from critical motives. They are certainly 
entitled to any benefit the supposition or doubt may bring to 
their editorial reputations. The immense and incalculable benefit 
they did do, by preserving to posterity the sixteen plays of which 
we have no quartos, and which but for them, so far as we know, 
would have been incalculably lost; for saving to us Macbeth, 
Julius Cesar, Coriolanus, The Winter's Tale, Henry VIII, Cym- 
beline, The Tempest, Twelfth Night, Measure for Measure, Timon 
of Athens, Antony and Cleopatra, As You Like /t, as well as 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona, The Comedy of Errors, and All’s 
Well That Ends Well (which, minor as they are, would leave a 
sad void if perished)—ought, in any event, whatever else they did 
or omitted to do, to for ever immortalize them in our gratitude. 
And we must remember, too, that the art of printing was yet in 
its infancy, was yet carried on with difficulty with clumsy types 
and rude contrivances; and most of all, that no necessity was 
felt for that accuracy of types and proof-reading which to-day 
we demand from ‘printing-houses. The proof-reader was yet to 
be invented; the only convenience the printers observed was, not 
their readers’, but their own. For example, these early printers 
seem to have employed not only capital, Roman, and Italic let- 
ters and the punctuation marks we now use, but a font of letters 
with short dashes superimposed, which they found sometimes 
convenient instead of any “justification” at all! Thus, if they set 
up the word ‘¢hem, and there was not room for the final m of 
that word, instead of going back to revise their spacing to admit 
it, they set it up ¢4e (and so, in a proper name, they would set 
up Hey for Henry, precisely as if the word were a common noun 
or particle). And not only this, but, if the word were them or 
then or thee, they still used the ¢#e with entire insouciance, and 
this while, at the same time, using the — indifferently as a dash, 
or as a hyphen to connect a broken word. Nay, more, these 
printers (especially the Quarto printers) even used a long dash, 

, to fill up a line where the text ran short, with the most 
ineffable indifference to the sense of what they were setting up. 
Nor did they take care to always break the word at the end ofa 
line—they broke in the middle of a line quite as imperiously, if 
they saw fit. The superimposed dash was used over consonants 
as well as vowels, the printer breaking the word just as he found 
convenient, spelling some som, or fare far, and he even went so 
far as to omit a consonant after a vowel, without any superim- 
position at all, in the middle of a word, as moe for more, if he so 
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fancied.* Again, it is asserted by Zachary Jackson and others, 
that the Elizabethan printers did not set up by eye, as do ours, 
but by ear, another printer, or (usually) a boy, ‘standing by and 
droning out from the sheets of “ copy” he held in his hand, while 
the compositor worked. If this be so, here would be another 
capital reason for the botched work turned out by the early 
printing-houses, while the over-affection for capital letters is 
accounted for by the fact that most of the journeymen printers 
who found their way to London were Germans, in whose language 
the use of small initial letters was limited to verbs and _ particles. 
And even when, later on, proof began to be read at all, it was 
not read from “ copy,” but only for typographical errors. To illus- 
trate this, I subjoin the imprint of a curious block which I find 
among the collgction bequeathed by the late J. O. Halliwell- 
Phillipps, Esq., F.R.S., to the New York Shakespeare Society. 


That ftands ypon the Swell at thdof fullT’ ide: 


Eno. He werethe worfe for that ome is 5 ) 


4 . 
he being a man. 


Eno. That year indeed, he was trof bled witha umes ul SD) 
Looke heere I haue you, thus sat fou gO, Ke . 





Mef. Madam,1 heard her sais: amend Voic’g. p 9 


The lines will be recognized as those of Anthony and Cleo- 
patra, ill., ii., 48, 52, 55, 64, and iii., 17: and the careful student 


* My honored friend, Dr. Rolfe, editor of The Friendly Edition, a marvel of painful and 
conscientious industry that can never be surpassed, will not at all agree with me as to this 
latter example. Dr, Rolfe is sure that moe is an Elizabethan word, meaning exactly the 
same as more, but used only with a plural or collective noun, and that its occurrence more 
than forty times in the First Folio, and always so used, justifies its classification as a word 
by itself, and not as a contraction. And yet sometimes this very word more, when it occurs 
in the First Folio, is printed mo in the quarto (as, for example, see Bankside Edition of 
The Merchant of Venice, Quarto, line 950); and it seems to me quite as safe to say that mo 
is an Elizabethan word as that moe is an Elizabethan word, instead of a mere printer's con- 
traction for convenience’ sake. That these contractions always occur with plurals or col- 
lectives is, I admit, remarkable. But some late Shakespearean vagaries, ‘‘ ciphers,” etc., 
have taught us to examine even the largest coincidences with care before postulating upon 
them, ; 
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will discover that, although made, they were quite disregarded by 
the corrector of the press, except in the single instance of the 
fourth line. It i$ in spite of such crude and formative methods, and 
through such perils at the hands of actors, short-hand pirates, 
printers, and editors, that the matchless plays have come down to 
us to be restored by modern care to what we have them. And, 
bad as all these were, all of them, even the pirates, are entitled 
to our praises, when we think, with almost bated breath, of the 
peril of their utter loss in transmission through such hazardous 
chances. 

The seven plays which the Third Folio includes are as follows, 
and in the following order: Pericles, The London Prodigal, Thomas 
Lord Cromwell, Sir John Oldcastle, The Puritan, A Yorkshire 
Tragedy, Lucrece. It is with the first only of tlese seven plays 
that we are now concerned. 

Admitting the carelessness with which Heminges and Condeil 
worked, at least it is hard to imagine that they were not anx- 
ious to include—among the Histories, Tragedies, and Comedies of 
Mr. William Shakespeare, their late colleague—all matter of that 
description of which they knew him to have been the author. 
Could it have been possible that, if they had known Shakespeare 
to have been the author of the Pericles, they could have failed 
to procure a copy of it? We do not know of any so-called 
Shakespeare play which had been oftener printed. To begin with, 
there had been two editions of the play printed in the first year 
it ever appeared—that is, in the year 1609. The reasons why we 
know that there were two editions in this year are so curious, 
and so illustrative of the carelessness of the printers of that day, 
that they are worth stating here at length, especially as the fact 
of their being two editions, instead of one edition, is of modern 
discovery, and the result of very careful observation, as well as 
of the application of the science of comparative criticism, as 
follows : 

The modern editor finds a copy of a Pericles Quarto in which 
he reads these verses: 


‘* How dares the A/anets look up to heaven, 
From whence they have their nourishment?” 


and another, also dated 1609, in which these verses read: 


‘How dares the p/ants look up to heaven, 
From whence they have their nourishment?” 


There is nothing, in the impressions themselves, to indicate 
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that these are copies of two separate editions. The student sees, 
of course, that the first is pure nonsense; planets, being in the 
heavens, cannot “look up to heaven,” and they do not, in any 
sense, ‘‘ receive their nourishment” from the heavens. Whereas, 
the second version, given above, is perfectly correct; plants do 
“look up to heaven,” and do “receive their nourishment” from 
the rain which falls upon them from the heavens. 

The ordinary reader might, perhaps, explain this by saying 
that, on looking at a proof, the proof-reader saw at once that 
the word plants had been set up f/anets, and stopped the press 
to correct it to the proper word. But the exact student, know- 
ing that there was no proof-reader, infers the following state of 
affairs; viz.: the version in which the word f/ants occurs was the 
First Edition. In setting up this edition, the printer setting up 
from manuscript read slowly and got it all right. The second 
printer setting up from print ran his eye more rapidly along, 
or the boy reading to him blundered, and the word “heaven” 
helped his hand to setting up the word plants as planets. The 
chances that a careless printer was careless, in those days, were, 
in fact, just about ten thousand to one greater than the chance 
that, having the word planets before him, he was careful enough 
or intellectual enough to read the sentence critically and discover 
the error and proceed to correct it. In other words, carelessness 
was the rule, while carefulness was the rarest sort of an excep- 
tion; so rare, indeed, as to be hardly worth computing, certainly 
not of expecting. This, were it the only instance, might per- 
haps have been overlooked, when there was no _ typographical 
indication of a difference in editions. But others occur, for in- 
stance ; “‘ caste” is printed “ cast’, “ fort” is printed “ fort”; “ rest 
(harke in thine eare)” is printed “rest harke in thine eare’, 
“exeunt” is printed “exit”, “¢o” is printed “doe”; “ bring’st” 
is printed “dringst’”; “chivalry” is printed ‘“chivally” ; 
“paper” is printed “taper”; “ripe” is printed “right”, “on” 
is printed “one”, “filzes” is printed “ fiztes’”, “ sight, hee, will” 
is printed ‘‘ stght see, will.” And so in between thirty and forty 
cases, such as grisled for grislee; heave for have; hatest tor 
hastes, and the like. The first printer was right, and the second 
printer wrong. To suppose the contrary, is to suppose that the 
errors were detected by careful reading, and corrected (some- 
thing entirely unheard of in that day); whereas, to suppose that 
there were two separate editions of the Pericles in 1609 is to 
merely recognize: the absence of a proof-reader, and to assume 
the ordinary errors of the press. 

VOL. L.—47 
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There were, then, two editions of the Pericles in 1609. A 
third Quarto appeared in 1611, printed by “S. S.,” the first 
two having been printed for Henry Gosson. A fourth Quarto of 
the Pericles was printed in 1619 for T. P. (Thomas Pavier), and 
this edition bears, on its face, the fact that Thomas Pavier believed 
Pericles to be one of the Shakespeare list, for it happens that the 
“signatures”? of this edition are a continuation of those of “ Zhe 
Whole Contention between the two famous houses, Lancaster and 
Yorke,” printed without date, but for the same publisher, Thomas 
Pavier, showing that the two plays originally formed parts of the 
same volume. Thomas Pavier, it is to be noticed, was a well- 
known publisher of Shakespeare matters, who had printed the 
“‘Chronicle history of Henry the Fifth,” in 1608. 

Now, is it possible, or, at least, is it probable, that Heminges 
and Condell, undertaking so great a venture as printing the First 
Folio, had they wished to include the Pericles, could not have ob- 
tained a copy of one of these four Quartos, one of which was but 
four years old, even supposing that they had not, as they alleged 
that they had, access to Shakespeare’s own unblotted manuscripts 
as well as to the actor’s “‘lengths”’? It certainly looks as if Hem- 
inges and Condell had some reason, which they did not disclose, 
for excluding the Pericles. But, although they did not include the 
Pericles (thereby asserting that it was not Shakespeare’s work), 
there was somebody in London who declined to concur with them 
in that judgment. A fifth Quarto was brought out in 1630, some 
copies of which have the imprint: ‘London, printed by I. N. 
for R. B., and are to be sould at his shop in Cheapside, at the 
signe of the Bible, 1630’; while others have simply, ‘‘ London, 
printed by F. N. for R. B., 1630.” In all other respects 
the latter are identical with the former. Condell died in 1627, 
and Heminges in 1630. The Second Folio, which was a practical 
reprint of the First Folio, appeared in 1632 ‘and in it is to be 
observed the same peculiarity dwelt on above ; namely, the seven- 
teenth century tendency of printers to blunder in setting up from 
print, by rapid reading, even more than from manuscript’. But 
again a Quarto of the Vericles appears, the sixth, in 1635: 
‘“‘ Printed at London by Thomas Coates.” So, again, this unknown 
somebody pronounced a protest against the exclusion of the 
Pericles from the canonical list of plays “written by the late 
William Shakespeare.” Whoever he was, his persistence at last 
met its reward, and, in the Third Folio of 1663-4, the play is 
triumphantly admitted. 

Of course there is another possible supposition, and a not 
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unnatural one. When Heminges and Condell published the first 
folio, they ‘‘ entered,” that is, registered, for (what we now call) 
copyright upon the Stationers’ books, all the plays which had not 
been previously entered to other persons. So, of course, they 
must have, in some way, purchased or acquired permission to 
print the Shakespeare plays theretofore printed separately in 
quarto. It may be, therefore, that the simple reason why they 
did not include the Pericles was because they were unable to 
purchase or otherwise obtain the right to do so, the owner pre- 
ferring to keep that right himself, finding it a popular and lucra- 
tive play and a good paying property. Indeed, the more this 
simple explanation is examined, the more plausible it becomes, 
and the more one is inclined to the belief that the reason of the 
exclusion of the play from the.First Folio was merely that Hem- 
inges, Condell, Jaggard, Blount, Apsley, and Smithweeke—all or 
any of them—were unable to get permission to print the Pericles. 
The play seems originally to have been the copyright pro- 
perty of the above-named Blount, and in an extract from the 
books of the Stationers’ Register occurs the first mention of the 
present play, viz.: 
20 maij [1608]. 

Edward Blount. Entred for his copie vnder thandes of Sir George Buck 

knight and Master Warden Seton A booke called 7he booke of Peri- 

Ce ae a a a a i mr eer wee 


But Blount transferred the right to print to Henry Gosson, 
who issued the play in quarto the next year (1609). The trans- 
fer was not entered upon the books of the Stationers’ Company, 
as it should have been, undoubtedly, because the members of 
the Stationers’ Company, being a close corporation, protected by 
rigid statutes in their monopoly, recognized each other’s rights 
equally well without it, knowing that no printer not a member, 
under penalty of cropped ears or worse, would dare intrude. 
Gosson, it seems, found his quarto profitable enough to justify 
republishing it (as we have seen) in 1609, when he in turn sold 
it out to “S. S.,” who printed the play in 1611. This anony- 
mous “S. S.” in his turn sold out again to “T. P.,” who so late 
as 1619 still found money enough—eleven years after its first 
appearance—to justify another quarto. (It may be remarked that 
a contemporary dramatic work of the present century, which 
would justify a separate reprinting eleven years after its first per- 
formance, would be apt to be a very superior affair.) But this 
is not the end of Pericles. Not only could not Blount and his asso- 
ciates recover the play, but actually in 1630, seven -years after 
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they had gone to press without it, “R. B.” (Robert Bonian ? ) 
again issued it, and again five years, when so old a printer as 
Thomas Cotes once more brought it out. And it was from this 
Cotes version that at last, in 1663-4, it was permitted to be re- 
printed in the Third Folio! 

If this simple explanation is the true one, it would be interesting 
to be sure of it, if only to laugh to mark how plain a tale would . 
put down all the zsthetic critics who have argued that Shake- 
speare could not have written the Pericles for all the divers and 
sundry and particular transcendental and prosodical reasons on 
which they have so dilated. Certainly it would be more to the 
credit of Heminges and Condell than to charge the omission to 
their general slipshoddiness and indolence. Anyhow, there seems 
to be a plenitude of reasons why the unhappy Pericles does not 
appear where it never was put! 

The question, therefore, as to which were -right—the First 
Folio editors who passed by, or the Third Folio editor (or editors) 
who included, the Pericles—is a fairly open one by all historical, 
circumstantial, and documentary evidence. As to whether it is 
still an open one, by zxternal evidence, every reader must judge 
for himself. Shakespeare, the man, is dead, and the field of con- 
troversy as to what he wrote or did not write, is a very loving 
and a very free field, in which anybody has a right to enter 
and to tilt. But certainly, a little common sense in Shake- 
spearean matters should not always remain an exotic! 

For my own part, which concerns only myself, Iam most free 
to confess that I believe he did write the /ericles—every word. 
The question as to whether the admission into the Third Folio, at 
the same time, of the six dubious and internally inferior plays 
above enumerated, does not cast a presumption against the 
Pericles, is another and an entirely different one. As to this, in- 
deed, there is something to be said, but not at present. 


APPLETON MORGAN. 
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WHAT ARE OUR CHILDREN READING? 


THE books, papers, and periodicals published expressly for the 
young of both sexes nowadays present for our consideration a 
subject of great importance; for this vast array of fable, fact, and 
fancy, with its various leanings, motives, and inspirations, taken 
in conjunction with the daily portions of reading, arithmetic, 
grammar, and geography furnished by the schools, constitutes the 
brain-food, soul-food, and heart-food of the average children of 
the rising generation. 

Realizing this, it becomes our duty as well as our interest 
to examine more closely than our children are likely to do into 
the material and purpose which enter into its make. Let us 
remember that this subject is an average condition, and those 
who make use of the bulk of its material are an average class. 
The very rich and the very poor will not invariably seek it; the 
former will be prevented by the very surfeit of material from going 
into its depths, the latter by the absence of all material, caused 


by the bitter poverty and grinding necessity which compel a 

large class of people to put their children at work before they 

have mastered the rudiments of a common-school education. 
Among the children of the masses we have a different state; 


’ 


they are neither poor nor rich, only “comfortable,” and it is 
these young people whom we have in mind, and the books, 
papers, and magazines which they are reading concerning which 
we are so greatly troubled. An examination of this class of 
literature extending over late years and a wide field discloses a 
significant fact: it contains scant allusion, or only the most 
casual, to the Supreme Being of the universe, who is God; as 
little to the Redeemer of mankind, who was both God and Man; 
while that Person of the Blessed Trinity who deals with our 
souls in gifts of grace and wisdom, by which we are strengthened 
and prepared for the warfare of the spirit against the “world, the 
flesh, and the devil’—the Holy Ghost (almost forgotten outside 
of the faithful)—is, one may safely assert, entirely ignored. 

Noting, then, the absence of God from the bulk of this child- 
literature, let us ask, In what does it consist ? 

We are answered, In the lives and adventures, possible and 
impossible, of all kinds of illustrious and wonderful children ex- 
cept the one illustrious Child whose life and teachings have 
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made childhood the beloved and blessed state that it is; their 
dealings and relations with kings, queens, princes, fairies, Indians, 
animals, and hobgoblins; in fact, with all beings, created and 
uncreated, except God! 

These narratives—which must be profusely illustrated, else 
they are likely to be “skipped” by the average youth, who much 
prefers a story “told” to one which must be read—are the com- 
position of the “leading writers of the day” of both sexes, some 
of them atheists, others of greater or less degrees of “ ortho- 
doxy” or “heterodoxy,” as the case may be—materialist or 
spiritualist, it matters little to the publisher, whose primary 
object, be it remembered, is the, to him, very legitimate one of 
making money. They are written in a good-natured, “ rollick- 
ing,” sometimes slovenly, style, a supposed ‘coming down to” 
and “seeing into” the hearts of children; characters and events 
rest on a basis of physical courage, high “principles,” and firm 
perseverance, combined with extraordinary good luck, these forces 
being traced to no source save natural goodness. Children who 
suffer from taints of vice and crime, hereditary or acquired, or 
who are compelled to face great temptations in childhood, are 
not welcome in the pages of the child’s periodical—they jeopar- 
dize its refinement; or, if admitted, are held up only as brief, 
mysterious, lurid lights of an unknown world outside the pale of 
modern culture and civilization, about on a par with the hob- 
goblin of the story and about as well calculated to arouse pain- 
ful or serious moral or religious reflection of any kind. Indeed, 
there are periodicals which especially request of their writers to 
introduce into their narratives no war, religion, love, or temper- 
ance! All this may be done to protect childhood from con- 
tamination, from the knowlege of evil; but since Adam and Eve 
ate of that tree, so must also their children’s children eat and know, 
or know and be taught not to eat; and what absurdity to 
claim that a scrupulous adherence to refinement of expression 
and subject can ever take the place of religion or fear of God 
with those who will not be governed by love of God, or who 
have no knowledge of him! 

And, after all, do these books and periodicals preserve their 
readers from the knowledge of evil ? 

Look upon the youth of the day, trained in the public schools, 
enlightened by the public press, polished off by the intellects of 
the nineteenth century who bend their stately minds, after having 
demolished all systems of morality and religion, to mixing this 
literary pap for babes—not of grace! 
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Alas and alas! who are these droves of boys, cigar in hand, 
profanity and vulgarity on their lips, well dressed and good 
looking, of all ages from ten to twenty, swarming down the 
streets at the edge of night-fall ? 

And who are these girls, loud-voiced, rude, and bold, also of 
all ages from ten to twenty, collected in groups on the corners, 
leaning over the railings of bridges, standing in the entrances of 
public places, most of them well dressed, many of them good- 
looking, all of them pert and forward beyond description, roaming 
the streets, gathering the harvest to be found there at night? Are 
they graduates of the modern school of child-literature? 

Alas and alas! for they should be at this hour safe in the 
sanctuary of home, in the company of their parents, learning 
wisdom, self-conquest, charity, and helpfulness—all the high and 
solemn import of life contained in the relation between man and 
his Maker. . 

Oh! but they must be amused. Yes, for that is the curse of 
modern days, that men and women, being partially freed from 
the pains and penalties of necessity that demands unceasing 
labor, having drifted from the anchorage of past beliefs and hopes, 
must all be amused; and to gain time and freedom from the re- 


sponsibility and restraint of the constant presence of their chil- 
dren, they must in turn provide amusement for them, and the 
earliest form it will take will, of course, be the “ picture-book ” ; 
and before the virgin mind is gradually unfolded in panorama a 
world of adventure and characters, as different from that which 
he will be called upon to live as is day from night, dreaming in 
profoundest slumber from waking toil for bread! Just how “stale, 


’ 


flat, and unprofitable” their every-day tasks and amusements 
come to be by reason of these well-seasoned narratives indis- 
criminately devoured, some mothers, at least, are learning to 
know and tremble for the results. I have heard a fragile, weary- 
looking mother request a son at least three times to perform 
some trifling office to save her tired feet; beyond an impatient 
movement and inarticulate murmur, no notice was taken of her 
request, until at last she arose and, laying down the cross infant 
which she had been trying to soothe, she performed the duty 
herself. In her absence I looked over the boy’s shoulder—he 
was old enouzh to have been reading history or the lives of the 
heroes of Christianity who unlocked the treasures of unknown 
worlds of spiritual and temporal richness—and found the object 
of his fascination was some wonder-book ftom the public library! 

‘‘Would you banish fairy tales?” is the alarmed quety of a 
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parent who has found them a source of relief from the annoyance 
of volatile and nervous children, so restless, so fully alive, so dif- 
ficult to deal with wisely and firmly, so apt to triumph over a 
parent in the end by. sheer ferséstence / 

Well, there are fairy tales and fairy tales; the moral and re- 
ligious tone should influence the parents’ decision, but I would 
certainly banish axy book that seals the ears of a boy of twelve 
to the voice of his mother! 

Fairy tales are better narrated than read; they are poor stuff 
to leave to the digestion of a child’s mind; and all along their 
unreality should be made manifest. After a certain age they 
should be dropped altogether; they are not really so attractive 
to children, for those who have dealt with them cannot have 
escaped noting the eager interest taken in what the child 
calls a sure story as compared with pure fiction; and then, 
surely, comes to the parent a bitter day of weariness and dis- 
couragement when he or she has to face the consequences of 
having allowed sons and daughters to feed from childhood upon 
this diluted pap until the strong meats of duty, morality, and re- 
ligion are unpalatable and indigestible. And, when one reflects 
further upon this subject, what possible reason can there be why 
children should read so much? Why inflame their imagination 
or draw out too soon intellectual processes which should be more 
slow in their development than the growth of the body? It is 
heart and conscience which should be cultivated ; and what chance 
do they stand in the flood of children’s books let loose upon the 
public every year? What thought has the publisher taken in 
the matter, except that the author is popular and that the book 
will sell? What thought has the author taken? Surely no 
thought of the souls that will be caught in this sweeping flood, 
for he, or she, does not, perhaps, believe in a soul or a Maker 
of souls! 

Again, why should children read so much? No one can deny 
that they are devouring a quantity of literary matter that is 
appalling; which, were it ever so good, from mere bulk alone, 
they could never digest. 

There is no need of it; it was not done in the past; what was 
submitted to their perusal was not so strained, so embellished 
and painted, so flooded with all the gorgeous trickery of mod- 
ern coloring as to destroy all vigor and purpose. Why should 
not children find enough to do in the necessary duties of 
school, the practice of home helpfulness, the awakening ofcon- 
science, the training of the sensibilities, and the discipline of 
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the will, things only to be accomplished by religious instruc- 
tion? Surely, it is all wrong to begin with the intellect and 
let the will and passions grow to giant power, while the least 
essential part of the child’s existence is given an useless for- 
wardness? For souls may grow and become fit for heaven 
whose intellect was never more than feebly lit, or if brilliant in 
its time, may have gone out into darkness at noonday. 

Poor little children! deprived of God when he should be 
nearest, dearest, and most real to you, ye are well-nigh friend- 
less among the makers and publishers of books! If all things are 
to be eliminated from your ‘“ amusements” that savor of danger 
to be avoided, of sin that is coarse and disgusting and unrefined 
(the soul-destroying idea is left out), what is to become of you 
when some mighty passion rises and confronts you in your own 
hearts, where its germs entered at your birth, and have lain dor- 
mant until time and soil and favoring temperature of circum- 
stance have aroused it from its slumbers to a giant growth? 
Will it hinder you from giving way to it if you recognize it as 
something ‘coarse, disgusting, low” ? 

Alas! for these poor children. They have been running a tilt 
against monsters and overcoming hobgoblins for years; lo\ there 
are monsters which they have not been taught to overcome, nor 
have they learned a magic Name whose utterance would subdue 
them. The heaven of pleasure, ease, and polish that modern cul- 
ture would make on earth cannot be maintained, for life is a 
long battle that begins in the cradle and ends only in the grave, 
and heaven is a kingdom to be taken only by storm and 
violence. 

What story of to-day’s child-literature ever rises to the simple 
majesty, the absorbing interest—to say nothing of the obvious 
spiritual teaching—of the stories of the Bible? These were the 
mental food of the generations of intellectual, moral, and religious 
giants who have passed into history. With what care did the 
church preserve these narratives during the ages of persecution, 
violence, and rapine that followed the Christian era! With what 
judgment, wisdom, and tender forethought has she prepared them 
for the use of her little ones, for it is in Catholic schools alone 
that the Bible is taught, expounded, and rendered interesting to 
children in the shape of a Bible history. From the unutterably 
sublime yet crystal-clear account of the creation of the world, 
through the long chain of story, character, and adventure among 
God’s chosen people, to the tale of man’s redemption, in a way 
only possible for God to conceive and accomplish, the chain of 
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real, living, teaching wonders is unsurpassed and unsurpassable. 
How many youth, outside of Catholic schools, know these stories 
and the grand lessons they taught as their fathers knew 
them ? 

Ah! but for these fathers and mothers that has a!l been 
settled. They no longer believe the Bible; it has been dis- 
proved ; its chronicles are fables; man is only an improved ape; 
he needs no Saviour, he never needed one, for there is no 
hell, and, most like, no heaven. Tickle this cultured ape with the 
pleasant straws of modern fancy; keep him in good humor with 
himself and the world, and shut vice and crime decently out 
of sight in the slums and tenements where it is bred; what have 
we to do with these things, we who are so respectable? We are not 
publicans and sinners! In the creed of these modern disciples of 
culture there is no heaven but riches, no hell but poverty, no 
calamity but death, no sin but detection, no judgment but the 
world’s. From among them come forth the leaders of our chil- 
dren, who are being driven by them into that outer darkness where 
God and heaven are not. 

“ By their fruits ye shall know them,” and we may be sure 
that the evils not discovered and eradicated in childhood yield 


a crop that will not fail in abundance, though its fruits be the 
bitterness of filial disrespect, ingratitude, laxity of morals and 
loss of faith, and this is the harvest that awaits us, as already 
betrayed by the characteristics of the rising generation. 

Can it be denied? Have we one Catholic magazine devoted 
exclusively to children that can compete in du/k, make-up, and 


” 


“ catchiness”’ of matter and illustration with the flood of period- 
icals that are non-Catholic? And in the matter of the make-up 
of a magazine for children one needs to be “ wise as a serpent, 
harmless as a dove.” We have not, for it would not be bought 
or supported, unless it had enormous capital behind it, or, better 
still, a religious order, as suggested in one of the papers pre- 
sented at the recent Catholic Congress. 

Do we, can we, duy books enough for our boys and_ girls, 
written by Catholic authors? 

No; there are authors enough, ability enough, zeal enough, 
material enough, but no support adequate to the success of such 
an undertaking, for it would mean money enough to enable the 
authors to live decently, while they devoted their hearts and 
brains and time to the good of Catholic youth of the day; it 
would mean large sales and fair profits to the publishers; it 
would mean so many things that are not / 
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In the meantime, what are our children, Catholic children, 
reading ? 

Look at the catalogue of the public library nearest to you ; 
read the names of the authors of juvenile fiction (for you can- 
not let them read history out of the library, it is so garbled, so 
falsified); look at some of the books—turn the dirty things over 
with a stick, for they are glazed with the accumulations of the 
hundreds of fingers that have handled them; if you have the 
courage to do this, you will find the answer to this burning 
question. 


MARGARET H. LAWLESS. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


A HERO’S PLEDGE. 


UPON a day it chanced, heated with wine, 
The young Adolphus, Sweden’s soldier king, 
Meeting his mother, mocked her with rude fling 
Of words, as bitter as the salt sea brine. 


But on the morrow, when his spirit fine 
Had cooled, he with deep shame remembering 
His drunken folly, felt remorseful sting, 

And made resolve to do penance condign. 


“Mother,” he said, holding the brimming glass, 

“T drink”; and then dashing it ’gainst a stone: 
“No drop again my lips shall ever pass, 

For only so can I to thee atone.” 
True as the heart beneath his strong cuirass 

He kept his word, more precious than his throne. 


J. L. SPALDING. , 


Peona,!”: , 
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A HOARY head is a crown of glory, if it be found in the way 
of righteousness, and a half-century is an exceptionally lengthy 
period for a person to occupy one position. We have recently 
witnessed the enthusiasm evoked by the almost coincident jubilees 
of Queen Victoria and Leo XIII., and the church in Mexico has of 
late celebrated with éc/at the Bodas de oro (golden wedding) of its 
chief pastor. The day fixed for the principal exercises was Sun- 
day, the 8th of December, and before this crowds of pilgrims, 
headed by their bishops, were brought into the capital of the 
republic from Puebla, Leon, and other great centres of popula- 
tion, the railroad companies putting on special excursion trains 
for the occasion. 

Between the columns of the cathedral hung heavy curtains of 
crimson velvet adorned with golden orphreys; large porcelain jars 
containing plants and flowers were ranged at intervals, and the 
railings were crowned by bouquets of the choice white roses, 
camellias, and other flowers for which, even in mid-winter, Mexico 
is unsurpassed. Festoons of cypress covered with flowers were 
suspended from the roof, and religious banners emblazoned with 
- representations of saints hung from the columns. From the prin- 
cipal arch hung a gigantic screen of iron and crystal, centred by 
a blue medallion with this inscription: “ The Metropolitan Chap- 
ter to its Illustrious Prelate, Dr. D. Pelagio Antonio de Labastida 
y Davalos—S8th Dec., 1839-8th Dec., 1889.” From this hung 
a garland of pine, evergreen, and white flowers. In the sanctuary 
were sixteen superb jars of china containing flowering plants. In 
the transepts were two tribunes, the one for the accommodation 
of the diplomatic corps and the other for ladies having special 
invitations. There were probably six thousand persons present 
in all. The stars and ribbons, blue and red, which decorated 
certain distinguished ministers and ambassadors slightly relieved 
the sombre aspect of the congregation, but Mr. Ryan, the Ameri- 
can minister, appeared unadorned amidst his diplomatic brethren, 
arrayed in true republican simplicity, and doubtless amusing him- 
self at these articles of man-millinery and monarchical gauds. 
In the choir with the canons of the cathedral were numerous 
representatives of other cathedral chapters, and hundreds of other 
ecclesiastics in cassocks and surplices lined the crwjta or gang- 
way between the choir and altar. The families of the president 
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of the Republic and of many of the leading men in the state 
were present, besides those of bankers, merchants, lawyers, and 
many of the leading foreign residents. 

There was in all a strong representation of the leading ele- 
ments in the Mexican capital. The ceremony was fixed to com- 
mence at 8 A.M., and though the writer arrived long before that 
hour, he was too late to obtain a bench and had the pleasure of 
standing during five mortal hours. 

At half-past eight a general murmur announced the arrival 
of the archbishop. The procession entered by the Sagrario, 
passed by a side door into the choir, and then by the crujéa to 
the sanctuary. First came various surpliced ecclesiastics, then a 
large body of canons from various cathedrals, and finally the 
bishops in robes (mucetas) and rochets, the archbishop terminat- 
ing the procession habited in a large rose-colored robe with 
long train. He then proceeded to his throne, where a body of 
priests habited him in the sacerdotal vestments, and proceeded to 
sing Mass. After the gospel the Bishop of San Luis Potosi, Dr. 
Montes de Oca, habited in a flowing robe of scarlet, arose from 
amongst his fellow-prelates, and after making a reverence to the 
altar, to the celebrant, and to the bishops, advanced to the pul- 
pit, preceded by his attendant clergy and two canons. The 
bishop is forty-nine years of age, completely bald, rather stout 
and below the middle height, yet with flashing, dark eyes, full 
of intelligence, and of imposing presence ( “arrogante presencia,” 
according to the Zzempo), calling up thoughts of the Eagle of 
Meaux. He is considered the most talented prelate and the 
most powerful orator in the Mexican Republic, and it is doubt- 
ful whether the ornament of the Fourteenth Louis’ court could 
have surpassed the masterly oration with which the bishop for 
three-quarters of an hour held the vast assemblage spell-bound. 
The text was from Leviticus xxv. 10: “ Sanctificabisque annum 
guinguagesimum ; ipse est enim jubileus.” The preacher employed 
this passage of Scripture as affording a reason for the absence 
of himself and his brethren from their own churches at this 
holy season, dwelt on the exceptional fact of a man being for 
half a century engaged in a single purpose, and introduced his 
subject. He then powerfully portrayed the scene where St. 
Augustine at Hippo proposed to prefer the priest Heraclius to 
the episcopal throne, and the burst of enthusiasm with which 
the assembly he addressed prayed long life for the illustrious 
doctor of the church: FExaudi, Christe, Augustino vita. From 
this the preacher drew a paraliel to the present occasion, deli- 
cately pointing out the extreme difficulty of the episcopal calling 
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in Mexicc at the present time, and hinting that it would be 
extremely difficult to find a successor to Dr. Labastida capable 
of performing his duties with equal success. This was enforced 
by a graphic historical review, and the bishop adverted to the 
fact that but a few months previously the Archbishop of Guadal- 
ajara had also celebrated his jubilee Mass. He then recalled his 
meeting with Dr. Labastida in England when a pupil at 
Oscott, his consecration to the diaconate by the same prelate 
in Rome twenty-seven years ago, and many other acts of 
personal friendship, and finally closed his powerful discourse by 
a fervent prayer to heaven, at which all present rose, that 
the life of the bishop might be prolonged to the benefit of 
his diocese and country. After the Mass, the music of which 
was exceedingly fine, a chaplain ascended the epistle ambon 
and read the pontifical brief authorizing Dr. Labastida to pronounce 
the apostolic benediction to the people at Easter and the Feast 
of the Immaculate Conception. The prelate from his throne then 
intoned the Papal blessing. The cathedral choir after this 
chanted the Ze Deum in plain song. The faithful, headed by 
the clergy, now invaded the sanctuary to kiss the hands of 
the assembled prelates, and thus terminated a celebration the 
like of which had never previously been witnessed in_ this 
country. 

The banquet given by the archbishop on the 8th of Decem- 
ber (call it breakfast or dinner, which you will) was at_half- 
past one, in the episcopal place of Perpétua, three blocks from the 
cathedral. On the right of the prelate was Sr. Ignacio Mariscal, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, a most capable legal gentleman, mar- 
ried to an American lady, who some years ago gained great 
éclat as special envoy from Mexico to London, where he arranged 
for payment of the interest on the English debt, re-established 
friendly relations between that country and his own, and inaugu- 
rated the present period of confidence in the republic. On the 
archbishop’s left sat Count de St. Foix, the French minister. 
Then came several bishops and cathedral canons. Facing Sr. 
Labastida was Sr. Montes de Oca, with the ministers of Ger- 
many and Belgium to his right and left. Near these were other 
prelates and diplomatists. The repast lasted about three hours; 
there were considerably over a hundred guests, and Irishmen will 
note with satisfaction that Mr. O’Brien was well to the fore. At 
dessert Sr. Montes de Oca presented to his venerable host a rich 
pastoral ring, accompanying the gift by some elegant stanzas, 
which we regret our inability to versify in suitable English, but - 
their import was that as a boy he had received the exiled bishop 
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in England, that on the feast of St. Lawrence the latter had 
ordained him at Rome, that the prelate had knelt at his first Mass, 
which he had said over the relics of St. Ignatius; that when 
Pius 1X. anointed his head with the holy oil the same kind friend 
had stood by on the steps of the throne, that often had they 
walked side by side on the rich carpets of the Vatican and in 
the shady woods, and that now, after so many years, he rejoiced to 
have assisted when his friend, now aged, offered the Sacred Victim. 
With some appropriate remarks, in which he begged the bishop's 
acceptance of the symbolical ring, and in which he commended 
him to the protection of the Blessed Virgin, whose festival they 
celebrated on that day, the gifted prelate brought his elegant 
verses toaclose. In reply, Sr. Labastida, evidently much moved, 
said that his brother of San Luis Potosi was clearly bent on this 
day on. overloading him with compliments, but, added he, I wish 
every one to understand that they are entirely undeserved and 
merely|the offspring of his regard for me. These were the only 
speeches delivered. The dinner over, the priest of Ameca, con- 
ducting the archbishop into the throne roam, presented him, in the 
name of himself and his parishioners, with a framed portrait of 
the metropolitan, executed in oil by an artist of his parish. 
At half-past four the guests retired, bearing with them pleasant 
memories of the reunion and of the graceful attentions of Sr. 
Labastida. 

The pilgrims from various dioceses were received by him at 
different hours on the Saturday and Monday, and many costly 
offerings were presented by them, the jewelled pastoral staff of 
silver offered by the president’s wife being especially noteworthy. 
At six o'clock on the evening of the gth a literary celebration 
was held, when various pieces of music were rendered by the 
choir, several poems composed for the occasion by the Bishop of 
San Luis and others recited, and the archbishop presented with 
a volume containing the various congratulations offered him by 
letter and telegram on the occasion by the Pope, and friends and 
well-wishers in Mexico, the United States, and other parts of the 
world. 

The Right Rev. Dr. D. Pelagio Antonio de Labastida y 
Davalos was born at Zamora, in the State of Michoacan, on the 
21st of March, 1816, being the eighth of a family of fourteen 
children. His parents, who were persons of eminent virtue, were 
Don Manuel Luciano de Labastida and Dofia Maria Luisa Dava- 
los y Ochoa. 

Our bishop commenced his early studies under the paternal 
roof, at first being instructed by D. José Antonio de Labastida 
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his father’s brother, and then by Professor Francisco Diaz, both 
men of rare intelligence. When thirteen years of age, on the 8th 
of January, 1830, he entered the seminary of Morelia and made 
his course of philosophy under the direction of D. Joaquin Ladron 
de Guevara; he then studied moral philosophy under Sr. D. Ig- 
nacio Barrera. 

In 1836 he was appointed professor of grammar in the same 
seminary; next year he was ordained sub-deacon by Dr. Juan 
Cayetano Portugal, and on the Ist and 1oth days of November, 
1839, deacon and priest respectively. On the 8th of December, 
1839, the young priest, surrounded by his parents and brethren, 
celebrated his first Mass in the sanctuary of the “Sefior de la 
Salud” in his natal town. His apadrinadores (supporters) at this 
ceremony were two curates, D. José Maria Benibamonde and 
D. José Antonio de la Pejfia, afterwards first Bishop of Zamora. 
Speaking in March last to an intimate friend, Dr. Labastida said 
that although the projected jubilee rejoicings were most gratifying 
to him, more on account of the authority which he represents 
than from personal considerations, yet his intention ‘had been to 
celebrate his jubilee Mass at the altar of Our Lord of Succour 
at which his first sacrifice had been offered, and by the ashes of 
his relatives who had assisted him on that solemn occasion. Two 
years after this Sr. Labastida was hastily summoned from his 
scholarly retreat in the lovely capital of Michoacan by the death 
of his mother. Arrived at his home, the young priest found 
that the heavy affliction had deprived his father of his reason. 
The old man was assiduously tended by his son, who made the 
recovery of his father’s intelligence his constant care at the altar. 
His petition was granted, the head of the family was enabled to 
arrange his affairs, and then, in spite of the most assiduous at- 
tention, he sank and died in a few days. The doubly bereaved 
priest returned to Morelia, the most beautiful city in Mexico, 
where he occupied successively the chairs of natural, civil, and 
canon law, and was then attorney-general of the ecclesiastical 
courts of Michoacan, judge of wills, chaplaincies and pious foun- 
dations, and at the same time prebend of the cathedral of the 
diocese, and, some years later, canon. Contemporaries of his in 
the chapter were Sr. José Antonio de Ja Pefia, already mentioned, 
and D. Clemente de Jesus Munguia, one of the most eminent 
philosophers and men of letters in modern Mexico. On the death 
of the bishop, D. Juan Cayetano Portugal, the first American 
cardinal, in 1851, the Morelian chapter submitted to the gov- 
ernment as his successor, amongst others, the names of Labastida 
and Munguia, and the government of D. José Joaquin de Her- 
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rera presented to the latter the Holy See. Labastida continued in 
the Morelian chapter, rendering powerful assistance to his old 
friend. Somewhat later Labastida, with Srs. Garza and Espinosa, 
was proposed for the first bishopric of San Luis Potosi, then 
created, and on the death of Dr. José Maria Luciano Becerra y 
Jimenez, Bishop of Puebla, the chapter of that diocese proposed 
Dr. Labastida as his successor to the government of General 
Santa Ana, by which he was presented to Pope Pius IX., and 
he was preconized to the vacant see by the consistory of the 
23d of March, 1855. The bulls were received on the 12th of 
May; the bishop-elect proceeded to the beautiful City of the An- 
gels, and was there consecrated by his old ally, Bishop Munguia, 
on the 8th of July, 1855. In his new sphere our hero speedily 
gained the confidence and affection of his flock, devoting himself 
to the improvement of the hospitals and schools, at his owa cost 
sending ecclesiastical students to study at Rome, and 
showing the greatest regard and _ solicitude for the poor, 
Though pre-eminently a man_ distinguished for meekness 
and forbearance, within a few months of his _ consecration 
the bishop found himself at issue with the governor, who 
had imprisoned an ecclesiastic named Miranda on mere suspicion; 
his remonstrances proving futile, Dr. Labastida addressed the 
general government on the matter, but with no better success. The 
ill success of his efforts in defence of the rights of the church did 
not, however, daunt the prelate, and when by the decree of the 
31st of March, 1856, President Comonfort enacted state supervision 
over the ecclesiastical property of the diocese of Puebla, the 
bishop again remonstrated with the civil power. A revolution 
was the result of the president’s decree, which the government 
finally crushed at Puebla. Comonfort justified his decree on the 
ground that public opinion accused the clergy of Puebla of 
having fomented the late rising. The fact seems to have been 
that both the clergy and the commercial classes were victims of 
that revolution and entirely helpless. 

However, on the 12th of May—that is, within the first year 
of his episcopate—the government having decreed sentence of 
banishment against the bishop, General Manuel Chavero, second 
in command at Puebla, notified the bishop that he must leave 
in a couple of hours for Vera Cruz, and thence take ship for 
foreign parts. The bishop’s request that he should be acquainted 
with the charges against him and be granted right of reply 
was refused, the officer in question having no option but to 
carry out his instructions. At three in the afternoon the bishop 
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was removed in a common hackney coach, guarded by an 
armed force commanded by General Moret, the populace ex- 
pressing its regret and sympathy, but powerless to resist. The 
gentleness, amiability, and conciliatory disposition of the prelate, 
his erudition, virtues, and evangelical conduct, which had kept 
him aloof from politics, though constant in his respect for the 
civil power, all these united to his noble presence, his frank 
and benignant countenance, his stately carriage, and his dis- 
tinguished and affable manners, had rendered him a most highly 
esteemed person in the best sense of the term. Arrived at 
Jalapa, he learned’ from the canons Francisco Suarez Peredo 
and Francisco Serrano that the reason of his exile was certain 
expressions employed in a sermon attributed to him by a jour- 
nal, telling him at the same time that they had had an audience 
of the president, who wished to know what the bishop had to 
say on the subject. He immediately addressed the president, 
on the 16th of May, denying the utterances attributed to him, 
and appealing to the numerous audience that had heard him 
on the occasion in question. This, however, produced no effect, 
and from Vera Cruz he addressed another letter to the Min- 
ister Don Ezequiel Montes, protesting that his sole offence was 
his vigorous defence of the jurisdiction and property of the church. 
The bishop requested of D. Manuel Zamora, governor of Vera 
Cruz, that he might be permitted to leave on the 22d of May 
in the 7Zgjas instead of in the /turbide, which sailed two 
days earlier, as had been ordered, on account of the unsea- 
worthiness of the latter vessel, but his request was unheeded, 
and in the /turbide he embarked. But one of her _ paddles 
breaking down, he was transferred to a sailing ship bound for 
Havana, at which port he arrived fifteen days later, after a 
trying and perilous voyage. 

Having obtained permission from the Holy See, the bishop 
now fixed his residence at Rome, visiting at this period the Holy 
Land, Egypt, India, and the principal countries of Europe. He 
was highly esteemed by Pius IX., who naturally had many 
opportunities of judging of his merit, and that pontiff preferred 
him to the archiepiscopate of Mexico on the 19th of May, 1863. 
Meanwhile there had been bloody strife in Mexico; the position 
was entirely altered, and the conservative party, now in the 
ascendant, thought that the only chance of securing the peace 
and integrity of the country was to revive the empire of 
Iturbide and offer the imperial throne to a member of the 
House of Hapsburg. Dr. Labastida during all this period of 
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exile had as usual abstained from politics, hoping that the times 
might alter and permit of his return to his diocese. At this 
time the Archduke Maximilian induced the exiled bishop to visit 
him at Miramar to obtain from him reliable information as to the 
position of affairs in Mexico at the time of his forcible ejectment 
from that country. Maximilian gave the bishop a sheet containing 
one hundred and eighty-four questions written with a black pencil, 
and requested him to reply to them. Dr. Labastida answered them 
all in red pencil on the same sheet. The whereabouts of this 
remarkable document is not known, but it is to be hoped that 
it will some day come to light. However, the replies to three 
of them exhibit the judicious manner in which the prelate 
avoided political complications. To the inquiry as to whether a 
monarchical party existed in Mexico, he replied that there had 
been none such at the time of his leaving the country, and 
that if there were at the present it could not be monarchical at 
heart, but that it would merely desire a monarchy as the sur- 
est road to peace and prosperity, but that Mexico had no 
monarchical traditions nor love for such institutions. To the 
question whether liberals could safely be employed in the gov- 
ernment service, he replied that there were many able, experi- 
enced, and patriotic men in that party, and that a government 
to be stable must be truly national and representative of all good 
citizens. Another question was whether an army exclusively 
Mexican could be formed, and the reply to this was that this 
would prove a most feasible measure, the Mexican generals 
being brave, warlike, generous, and humane, encountering dan- 
gers and difficulties with a calm valor not easily to be matched 
elsewhere. As to the Mexican soldier, the prelate said that he 
is of an heroic type, never deserting his standard, and fighting 
well after long marches and hardships. He can march without 
forage, rations, or transports, only encounters difficulties to 
conquer them, and follows his leader with blind devotion. In 
Europe people have no true conception of what the Mexican sol- 
dier really is. 

Penetrated with the thought of his mission and of his exalted 
duties, Mgr. Labastida, seeing a throne erected in Mexico, 
accepted it as he would have accepted any form of govern- 
ment from which a return of order and peace might be reason- 
ably anticipated for that distracted country. This he hoped 
the empire would accomplish, and with no other thought than 
that of serving the nation, he accepted his nomination as regent 
of the empire, hoping to inaugurate a period of prosperity for 
the country and of peace and tranquillity for the Mexican 
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Church. Mgr. Labastida was appointed Archbishop of Mexico 
on the 19th of March, 1863, about the same time as he was nom- 
inated regent of the empire, and he embarked at St. Nazaire 
with Mgr. Munguia, Archbishop of Michoacan, and Mgr. Covar- 
rubias, Bishop of Oaxaca, and arrived at Vera Cruz on the 17th 
of September, where they were received with much distinction 
by the authorities of that port, civil, ecclesiastical, and military. 
The journey to the capital was a triumph, especially at Puebla, 
whence Dr. Labastida had been forcibly removed and exiled 
seven years previously; here he remained several days and the 
City of Mexico was reached on the 11th of October. Here his 
reception was most enthusiastic, and a week later he entered on 
the duties of the regency, in which his conduct was that of a 
prelate and patriot. Within a few days he was in opposition to 
a measure which Napoleon, by Marshal Bazaine, forced on the 
regency; the other members of that body yielded -the French 
demands, but the bishop was inflexible. So, also, when the French 
general, Neigre, attributed certain anonymous libels to the clergy 
the bishop replied to him with spirit, and he similarly faced the 
emperor himself when, at the end of 1864, he gave indications 
of following a “liberal and anti-Catholic” policy. The ‘bishop 
on this occasion was supported in his action by the bishops of 
Michoacan, Oaxaca, Queretaro, and Tulancingo, and the conserva- 
tive party’ say that the emperor’s reply shows that a dark veil 
of liberalism had been drawn over his eyes, which led to the down- 
fall of his throne and to his own political murder at Queretaro. 
They further assert that he permitted the formation by the 
French authorities of a system of espionage to watch the action 
of the archbishop and clergy, and even that of the papal nuncio; 
that the letter which D. José Fernando Ramirez, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, addressed to the latter on the 21st of January, 
1865, was of a discourteous and menacing character, indicating 
scant respect for the Holy See, and that the press was permitted 
to calumniate the clergy with impunity. Similarly, when the 
emperor published his unwise decree on religious matters on the 
26th of February of the same year, the bishop protested on the 
ist of March in a “truly unanswerable” exposition of the 
situation. From all of which it will be seen that the sub- 
ject of these remarks has as much of Thomas as of Anselm’ in 
his composition. He saw that the church had little to expect 
from the empire, and endeavoring to remain on good terms 
with the government, withdrew from all intervention in politics 
from 1865, devoting himself exclusively thenceforth to his epis- 
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He commenced a pastoral visitation of his diocese on the 27th 
of September, which occupied him for more than an entire year. 
The pope was then preparing to celebrate with great pomp the 
centenary of St. Peter, and the canonization of the Japanese 
martyrs, of whom San Filipe de Jesus, the Mexican proto- 
martyr, was one, and Mgr. Labastida received from the pontiff 
an especial invitation to attend the celebration. He accordingly 
left Mexico for Rome on the 5th of February, 1867, and as- 
sisted at the centenary observances. About this time the empire 
was destroyed, Maximilian shot, and the liberal party under 
Juarez triumphed. Dr. Labastida stayed on at Rome for the 
Vatican Council, which opened in 1869, and was adjourned the 
next year on the entry of the Italian troops into the Eternal 
City. The Juarez government permitted the bishop to return 
to his see in spite of his association with the late régime, and 
he re-entered the Mexican capital on the 1gth of May, 1871, 
after an absence of over four years, and devoted himself anew 
to his episcopal duties, abjuring politics from thenceforth. He 
commenced a visitation of the archdiocese in 1872, which termi- 
nated in 1878; and, in addition to this, he has made many 
other parochial visitations, appearing in some parishes two, three, 
and even seven different times. Twice a week he administers 
the Sacrament of Confirmation in the cathedral; he preaches 
at the great festivals, and displays great zeal in enforcing disci- 
pline amongst the clergy, and in the education of candidates 
for the priesthood, many of whom he has sent to Rome to ob- 
tain the best training possible. He is particularly devoted to the 
cultus of Our Lady of Guadalupe, the national patroness; 
obtained from Leo XIII. permission for the coronation of her 
image, and the works undertaken under his auspices for the 
renovation of the Collegiate Church in that suburb amount, in 
fact, to the foundation of a new temple. Moreover, on reception 
days, both at Tacuba and in the city, the worthy prelate re- 
ceives all who approach him with attention and sympathy, and 
his works of benevolence and charity are unnumbered. Though 
seventy-three years of age, his faculties are still vigorous, and 
it seems probable that many years of usefulness are still in 
store for him. It is to be regretted that His Eminence Cardinal 
Gibbons was prevented from being present at the celebration, 
as had -been his intention; his portrait and an account of his 
life and work was, however, published in the Tiempo, together 
with those of the Mexican bishops who were present. 

City of Mexico. 
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CONE CITY is well known now because the Hon. Perseus G. 
Mahaffy was born there. The noise he made in the House of 
Representatives when it was found that Golung Creek, on which 
Cone City has the happiness to be placed, had been left out of 
the first River and Harbor Bill is historical, for, reduced to 
printed symbols, it is in the Congressional Globe. He was known 
for the last ten years of his life as the Fixed Star of Golung 
Creek, and he was supposed to equal in learning the Sage of 
Hastings, Minn., and in eloquence the Tall Sycamore of the 
Wabash, Ind. 

The ConeCity Zag/e had sung his praises many times, but when he 
died it exhausted itself in a burst of adulation and appeared with a 
black border. The opposition paper, the Herald of Liberty, dropped 
its series of letters under the heading of ‘““Why did He Change 
His Name?” and likewise a respectful tear, although it said edi- 
torially that death condones even the weakness which impels a 
man to change his name from Patrick to Perseus. Both papers 
had long accounts of the services which were conducted in the 
First Baptist Church; the lists of the floral tributes occupied 
a column, and among them was a star of lilies-of-the-valley 
from Col. Will Brodbeck, who assisted at the service without, as 
he distinctly asserted, taking any part in a mummery which the 
world had outgrown. Still, Col. Will Brodbeck’s presence at the 
church was looked on as a compliment to religion and as show- 
ing a very liberal spirit The Rev. Mr. Schuyler changed his 
text from a passage in Isaias to one in Robert Elsmere when he 
saw that the colonel was one of the pall-bearers, and the congre- 
gation, consisting of the best people in Cone City, divided its 
attention between the widow’s mourning suit and the colonel’s 
face, which wore a highly decorous and non-committal expression. 
When the preacher alluded to the Hon. Perseus G. Mahaffy as 
one who had cast off the bonds of early superstition, who had 
seen the light lit by Luther and the Fathers of the Reformation, 
who had died firm in the Protestant belief, the colonel looked scorn- 
ful ; and when the colonel looked scornful he was very ugly. He was 
six feet high, of that pale, waxy complexion which gamblers are 
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said to possess in works of fiction with a keen black eye, a mass 
of grayish hair, and a broad chest. He took off his white gloves 
supplied by the undertaker, and, of course, too large even for 
him, and while Mr. Schuyler made his peroration, toyed with a 
large diamond on the little finger of his left hand. The mocking 
look in his eyes became more evident as the diamond flashed 
with his nervous movements, for he knew why and how the 
Hon. Perseus G. Mahaffy had died. 

The widow of the subject of Mr. Schuyler’s eulogies, a 
handsome woman with a haughty manner and eyes like Col. 
Brodbeck’s—she was his sister—sat with her three children quite 
near the coffin. She did not appear to be interested in the min- 
ister’s discourse, and as it was known that she had _ violent 
differences of opinion with the deceased, and that he had left a 
large life insurance, many of the assembly felt that she should 
have shown more signs of grief. Clara, her eldest daughter, a 
girl of sixteen, was bent over the pew in front of her, a shape- 
less mass of black; the two boys seemed sad and bewildered 
rather than grief-stricken. 

When the long prayer was over and the choir, assisted by 
the Masonic Temple Quartette, had sung “ Almost Persuaded,” 
which was chosen with reference to the supposed effect of the 
sermon on Col. Brodbeck, the funeral procession filed slowly from 
the church. Nothing unusual happened until Mrs. Mahaffy 
reached the door of the church. An old woman in a bonnet 
and gown of rusty black bombazine rushed forward from a 
corner of the vestibule and caught Mrs. Mahaffy’s hand. 
“Can you tell me—will you tell me, in the presence of the 
dead, how fe died?” she asked in a hasty and trembling voice 

The widow snatched away her hand and passed on. Clara 
Mahaffy unconsciously raised her head at the words and the 
old woman caught sight of her gentle face, so like that of 
her father in his best moods. 

“Oh, dear! oh, acushla!” she said with a pathetic ring in 
her words, ‘maybe you can tell me—maybe you were told—”’ 

But the old woman was thrust aside by the undertaker, 
and the mourners passed into the street. The longing, despair- 
ing eyes of the old woman, so wretched in appearance, so 
wretched: in heart, never left the girl’s mind until the answer 
to that strange question was found. 
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The opposition paper of Cone City made a mistake when 
it asserted that Perseus Mahaffy had dropped the name of 
Patrick. He often remarked that he would not have been fool 
enough to do that. If he had been named Patrick, it would 
have been money in his pocket, for the vote which is supposed 
to be attracted by that venerable name was very strong in 
Cone City, and sometimes held the balance of power. He had 
changed his name. His mother came from a part of Tipperary 
where Boéthius is a cherished patronymic, and he had been 
called by that name. He had dropped it for Perseus Gifford, 
because Perseus Gifford took an interest in the clever young Irish 
lad, and helped him to study law, and because Perseus was 
an honored name in Cone City; it gave an air of American- 
ism to his surname, which, until the Irish vote became a fac- 
tor in politics, he cursed with all his might. His father had 
died when he was eleven years of age. His mother, a rosy- 
cheeked, wrinkled old woman, who adored her son, had passed 
away about a year before Mr. Schuyler had delivered his ora- 
tion over him. He had_ gotten “beyond her,” as she said 
towards the last, when he and his wife and her grandchildren 
passed the end of her little garden every evening without com- 
ing in. She shed many bitter tears over this; but she never 
blamed him; in her heart she laid the guilt of this desertion 
on his wife. 

Ah! what an angel of light he would have been had it not 
been for this wife! she exclaimed to herself often in the twilight 
when she sat alone. These idle hours in the dusk were hardest 
for her to bear. She could see the lights in her son’s house 
from where she sat. There was a sound of music and of chil- 
dren singing—his children, her grandchildren, yet so far from’ 
her. She could never bear the music of those childish voices. 
She always shut down the window when they began and tried 
to say her beads. He was a good son still; did he not send 
her every week from the bank enough money—more than enough 
—to keep her in comfort? But oh! if she could only go back 
again to the old days when he was a little boy, and such an 
affectionate little fellow! How he used to cry when she sang an 
old song to him in the gloaming, after she had done her day’s 
work and they were waiting for the father. It was all about a 
little girl that lived in a red house by the sea, without sister or 
brother or father or mother. She often tried to recall it: 
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‘*T sit alone in the twilight, 

While the wind comes sighing to me, 
And I see that dear little orphan 

In the little red house by the sea.” 


Surely the leving little boy, whose eyes filled with tears 
whenever she sang those simple words, could not have changed 
entirely. Ske had made his heart cold, the mother said of his 
wife; she had made him forget church and priest, and even his 
mother. It must be said that the old woman could never re- 
strain herself when, soon after his marriage, her son had often 
come to see her. She never spared his wife, and from this fact 
had sprung the coldness which prevented him from going to see 
her. It was none the less hard for the warm-hearted old woman; 
she took no pleasure in her son’s political successes. Her one 
consolation, besides her religious duties, was in the company of 
one more unhappy, if possible, than herself. This was another 
old Irishwoman, Mrs. Carney, who lived in an unpainted and 
bare-looking frame house at the back of her garden. 

Frank Carney had been at the district school with Perseus— 
Mrs. Mahatfy never called him by that name, but always “the 
Boy ’’—and he had entered the same lodge as that enterprising 
politician when the time came to cast off his allegiance to the 
faith, Frank, a blue-eyed, light-haired, good-natured young 
man, was not quite so clever as Perseus, and not quite so unscrupu- 
lous. He had more conscience, but he had no firmness of will 
in face of a laugh. Moreover, he was. fond of society, and, ac- 
cording to the social constitution of Cone City, Catholics were not 
socially eligible. He was gay, cheerful, with a fatal facility for 
making himself agreeable. He was handsome; he could dance 
well, and he soon acquired those graces which Cone City had 
just acquired with the ‘swallow-tail’’ and other metropolitan 
novelties. Perseus took him into his law office, and from that 
time Mrs. Carney’s life became bitter. Her only son dropped 
his habit of going to Mass with her; he seldom came home; 
he promised when he did come that “he’d make his soul by- 
and-by ’—and this with a laugh. But when she heard that he 
had been promoted—Cone City looked on this as promotion— 
to the friendship of Colonel Brodbeck, the notorious infidel, her 
heart sank; she refused to be comforted. In her heart Mrs. 
Mahaffy felt that her son had drawn Frank Carney from the 
way of peace. She never admitted it, nor did Mrs. Carney 
speak of it. But any one who knew the two old women could 
not help seeing that on one side was a desire ‘to make amends 
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and on the other a determination to accept kindness simply be- 
cause it relieved the one who conferred it. Each of these two. old 
friends—they were born on the banks of the Suir, and had crossed 
in the same ship, and had lost their husbands at the same time 
—bore her burden better because she thought .the other’s was 
the heavier. At last old Mrs. Mahaffy died, blessing her son, 
although, being absent at a political convention, he came too 
late to receive it in person. And so great was this admirable 
man’s horror of superstition, and so strong his desire not to give 
bad example to his fellow-townsmen, that he telegraphed to his 
mother’s pastor to bury her at once with solemn services. He 
did this because he wanted to be sure of his nomination and 
because he did not care to be seen entering the Catholic 
church. Old Mrs. Carney, who had never said a word against 
Perseus, burst out at the funeral of her friend. “If I had 
such a son,” she cried, ‘‘I’d curse him!” It seemed some- 
how as if a change did take place in Perseus Mahaffy’s life 
after the death of his mother. His wife was relieved by the 
disappearance of the old woman. She had had a feeling that, 
during some social function, her husband’s mother might ap- 
pear and destroy the “form” of things. 


Ill. 


e 

Perseus began to be a star when he married Judge Brod- 
beck’s daughter. Judge. Brodbeck came of an old English 
family, but this would have mattered very little in the truly 
Western town of Cone City had not the judge made a great 
deal of money in railroad speculations. People said the railroads 
had influenced his decisions on the bench; but as he was rich 
there was a certain respect for him mixed with this censure. The 
judge had been the strictest of strict Calvinists; his two children, the 
colonel and Clara, hated Presbyterianism. Clara meeting Perseus 
by chance at one of the dancing assemblies, found him to be a 
pleasant contrast to the business-sodden men around her. And 
the colonel, who saw that Perseus was vain as well as clever, 
did not object to the intimacy. When the marriage was 
announced Cone City was amazed. The ceremony was performed 
in the First Baptist Church simply because Clara held that a re- 
ligious ceremony was socially respectable. 

The mother of the bridegroom knelt before the crucifix in 
her little room. Her son had become an apostate to gain pros- 
perity—he, the descendant of martyrs! After this Perseus had 
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fewer scruples; the die was cast; his mother’s entreaties fell on 
callous ears. 

Colonel Brodbeck determined to take advantage of Perseus’ 
vanity, as well as his cleverness. It was Perseus’ misfortune 
that his horizon was bounded by Cone City. No parvenu who 
had suddenly married a princess could have been more elated 
than was Perseus by his marriage. 

“ You have given up your God, your soul,” his mother had 
said to him, “ for nothing.” 

“TI have never seen God or my soul, mother,” he had 
answered. ‘See here, mother: I want a big house, I want to be 
rich, I want to be one of the best people of this town, and you 
can’t be that if you’re poor; for all these reasons I’m going to 
marry Clara Brodbeck. I'll get the best out of life I can, and 
take my chances.” 

“And you'll turn’ your back on the church and the priest 
for this! Sure, you’ve already joined a secret society.” 

‘‘Everybody knows that. As soon as I learned to read I 
learned that I must get on or live down here in this shanty, 
despised—nobody. I was born of the poor; everybody looked 
down on the ‘Irish boy’—I’m no more Irish then they are 
English or Dutch or anything. else—and the Irish boy had 
patches on his clothes, and he went to the church to which only 
the hewers of wood and the drawers of water went.” 

“And his mother was only a poor Irishwoman!’’ said Mrs. 
Mahaffy, with a flash of sarcasm. 

“She couldn’t help that—” 

“But her son would have helped being her son, if he could.” 

Perseus reddened. He admitted the truth of this in his heart. 

‘You ought tec be proud of me, mother. I’ve leaped over 
the bounds that kept me out of everything worth having. I have 
an assured position in the town, and my children will have all 
the advantages which I lacked. My wife is the most cultured 
woman in the town; my—” 

“God help us!” interjected his mother, “you'd think he was 
talking of Dublin after having married a great lord’s daughter! 
You’re too ignorant to know the miserable price for which 
you've sold your soul. Your grandmother starved in the famine 
rather than change her religion, or seem to change it even for a 
moment. Why was your father poor? Why were we exiles? 
For one reason only: we kept the faith.” 

“T’ve heard all this before, mother,” he said, ‘and there’s 
no money in it.” 
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“ And you’re leading young Frank Carney away, too,” said the 
old woman, exhausted and despondent. 

Perseus only shrugged his shoulders. He was satisfied that 
he had done the best he could for himself. The duty of mak- 
ing money was the first recognized in Cone City. “ Put money 
in thy purse,” the spirit of the town whispered through every 
medium. The churches were valued according to their financial 
status. The Presbyterians were in the ascendant in money mat- 
ters; therefore their “socials” and meetings were best attended. 
The Catholic priest was respected because he paid his bills 
promptly. and would not permit himself to be cheated. The 
Protestant-Episcopalians were poor, and their minister was a 
Canadian of high-church proclivities, and though some “nice 
people” sat under him—people who wore diamonds and seal- 
skin sacques—yet they were, as a rule, looked down on. 

Perseus must have been stronger than he: was to have escaped 
the fever of money-making. He saw that in a Protestant and 
highly total-abstaining town Colonel Brodbeck’s infidelity and 
fondness for whiskey—which was not excessive, by the way—were 
condoned because of his wealth. Money could do anything, he 
concluded; it might even open the way socially to a Catholic, pro- 
vided he were not foo Irish. He had a somewhat better educa- 
tion than the other boys at school. Father Deschamps taught a 
little school—he was too poor to pay a teacher—and when Per- 
seus had left it and gone to the district school the kind priest, 
discerning the boy’s talent, had made him read Cicero and Virgil. 
Father Deschamps was replaced by another pastor, and Perseus 
was left to the deadening influence around him. Having planned 
his career, he was somewhat relieved to have Father Deschamps 
go. And yet he never felt that he was ungrateful; he became 
so entirely absorbed in his desire to be rich that it seemed only 
right that all the world should aid. In fact, he had become his. 
own Buddha, and he was rapidly losing himself in self. 

Colonel Brodbeck admired Perseus’ capabilities. “If the fel- 
low,” he said to himself, “only knew his ability, and if his con- 
founded snobbishness did not prevent him from seeing how supe- 
rior he is to these Cone City chumps, he’d get away from here 
as soon as possible. But he looks on the Cone City settler as 
one of a superior race.” 

The colonel grinned sardonically, and opened a letter about 
the selling of the Cone City water-front to the new railroad 
company, whose stock was mostly owned in Chicago. 

“Ah!” he said, “we shall find some work here for Perseus.” 
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Perseus was sent to Congress. And just before the day of 
election the rival candidate brought out the old story about his 
having changed his name. Both of the Cone City papers had his 
mother “ interviewed.” According to the friendly journalist, she 
was a ‘‘handsome old lady, living in opulence provided by an 
adoring son.” The other journal said that she was “a decent 
old woman, bowed down by her son’s neglect, and living in 
comparative squalor.” All the old woman could be induced to 
say was that she “would not have cared how often the Boy 
changed his name, if he had only stuck to his religion.” 

This brought a card from Perseus. He protested that’ religion 
had no place in politics. His religion was his private affair. He 
would allow no human being to interfere between him and his 
God. His Irish friends, he hoped, would remember that, though 
an American in every fibre of his being, he loved, next to the 
principles of 1776, the principles of Parnell. While he lived he 
would oppose any State tax on church property. To be honest 
was the first commandment of his religion, and he hoped, in 
Congress, to show that this religion influenced his every act. 

The card was effective; the Home-Rule phrase and that about 
church property helped him very much, though he promised the 
Methodist minister to lecture at Chautauqua at an early day on 
“The Aggressions of Rome.” 

To be frank, Perseus believed that he was honest; he often 
said to himself that people did not know how good he was. His 
wife’s indifference to religion annoyed him. He held that a wo- 
man ought to be religious; but Clara laughed at him. 

“The children shall choose their own religion,” she said one 
evening, after one of the Cone City functions called a “ coffee.” 
Sixty leading Cone City ladies had eaten chicken salad and ices 
with her from three until six, and the probable conversion of one 
of their number to Catholicity had been discussed. ‘Cora 
Bramber is going to turn Catholic, and I must say I like her 
spirit.” 

“T thought you hated Catholics,” Perseus said. 

“1? Good gracious, no! I think they are more consistent 
than other denominations. And I don’t see why they should 
be held responsible for the awful things the Jesuits and popes 
did long ago. I’m sure the Puritans were bad enough.” 

“You wouldn’t want the children to be Catholics, Clara.”’ 

“If they were rich and could do as they please, I think I 
would. But Providence, if there is a Providence, seems rather 
hard on people when he makes them Catholic and poor at the 
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same time. The children must have some religion or other. I 
can keep straight without religion; I’ve a natural tendency towards 
respectability, and you’re a good husband; but Perseus, I wouldn’t 
trust anybody else. I’m thinking of sending Clara to a convent 
school.” 

Perseus set down his coffee-cup in amazement—he was in 
the act of making a collation from the remains of the afternoon 
feast. 

“T won't have it,” he said; “it would ruin the girl’s pros- 
pects, Clara. Who’d marry a Catholic here, and if she goes to 
a convent, she'll probably come back a Catholic.” 

“Tf there’s anything that exasperates me,” answered his wife, 
calmly washing the silver, “it’s your foolish reverence for Cone 
City people. They’re only people who came here to earn 
a living; they’re the sort of people who go to Europe every 
year to complete an education that was never begun at home. 
If Clara has money, she might be a Mohammedan. Haven't 
you learned that yet? She'll be safe in a convent school.” 

“Well, I'll lose the Methodist vote, that’s all.” 

“No, you won't, nor the Baptist either. The anti-church 
property stand holds all denominations. Besides, haven't I 
given five hundred dollars for the Methodist chapel? You'll 
gain more Catholic votes than you ever had. Anyhow, I wiél/ 
have Clara well taken care of. I know our boarding-schools too 
well. The nuns may make her narrow-minded, but they'll 
keep her gentle. These sects make their girls both narrow- 
minded and aggressive.” 

Perseus was silent. After all, it was like the sound of far-off 
bells, sweet to his ears, to think that his child might say the same 
old prayers and kneel before the tabernacle. Nevertheless, he 
would not sacrifice anything for this. As Clara took the responsi- 
bility, he left it to her. He was resolved that the boys should 
not be handicapped by religion. 

He took his wife to the opera-house that night to hear her 
brother lecture on ‘“ The Beautiful in Life.” The theatre was 
crowded. The colonel was very florid in his speech. He said 
that beauty was religion, and that if religion and the enjoyment 
of the beautiful were opposed, religion must go. “If God is a 
God of terror,” he repeated, “‘God must go; when men’s souls 
shall have attuned themselves to the grace of the Venus of 
Melos rather than to churchly ideas of womanhood, when the 
use of money shall mean more beauty in life, then virtue and 
sensuous enjoyment shall be one and life be complete.” 
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“T suppose you’d like Clara to hear that kind of stuff,” 
Perseus’ wife said as they drove home. 

“It was very pretty,” said Perseus; ‘“‘I don’t quite see what 
it means; it certainly makes irreligion very attractive. Like 
you, the colonel does not seem to need religion in order to be 
good.” 

His wife laughed. ‘I don’t know about that; but I know 
what he means; he means free love. As for religion, we ail 
need it. Do you know, if you had stuck to your religion I 
should have had more respect for you, and it is probable I 
might have become a Catholic myself. There are times, Perseus, 
when your silly admiration for Cone City makes you very tire- 
some. As for my brother, can’t you see that he is not a good 
man? He believes in God in his heart, of course he does! The 
way he protests against it shows that he does. As for myself, I 
dislike any unreasonable and illogical belief founded on man’s 
dictum and the Bible. But I don’t know Catholicism. I might 
like it. We all need religion—my brother worse than anybody 
I know,” she added, with a short laugh. ‘There is nothing in 
our times, except religion, to keep a woman from dropping a 
husband she does not like and taking one she does; and no 
religion that can do it effectively, except yours—I beg pardon, 
I mean the religion you’ve progressed out of. There’s Mrs. 
Churton; she has been divorced twice, and yet she’s head and 
front among the Congregationalists.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you’d—” Perseus almost 
gasped, as he turned to his wife. 

“T don’t mean to say anything but that Clara shall be for- 
tified against the dangers that would beset me if I cared for any 
other man than you.” 

This was frank enough. Perseus shuddered as he _ heard it. 
He imagined his mother saying such a thing! No; toil-worn, 
uneducated, old-fashioned as she was, there was a bloom of in- 
nocence and womanliness about his mother which his wife lacked. 
Such frankness gradually built up a wall of distrust before him ; 
his wife did not see it, though she felt a difference. Later she 
differed with him almost habitually, and she was generally right. 
Finally, she came almost to despise him. 

The question of the sale of the water-front came up. Perseus 
and Colonel Brodbeck opposed it. It meant robbery. It would 
open the door to monopoly. It was an outrage on the rights of 
the people. It was on account of his course in this matter that 
he was sent to Congress a third time, and was enabled to second 
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some of his brother-in-law’s schemes very effectively. Frank 
Carney had been his constant supporter. Frank had now no 
legitimate business; he was devoted to politics; he lived by 
subsidies from the Hon. Perseus and Colonel Brodbeck. He was 
their slave, and the more self-respect he lost the more valuable 
he became. Somebody must do the dirty work in politics, and 
Frank’s hand, once in the mire, did a great deal of it. His 
mother said this to him about Easter-time, when she was urging 
him to go to his “duty.” 

“I can’t, mother,” he said; “don’t ask me. I’d have to get 
out of politics if I did. When I’ve made my pile,” he added, 
with a rather timid attempt at a laugh, ‘I'll repent.” 

“They say that you and Col. Brodbeck have robbed right 
and left. I can’t bear to hear such things.” 

“Oh! it’s newspaper lies. Don’t you see the colonel’s a big 
man, for all that? It doesn’t make much difference in this country 
where you get money, so that you get it.” 

The old woman could only cry and wring her hands. She 
saw that her son had begun to drink, and it was said that he gam- 
bled. Prayer, constant and unwearying, was her only resource. 

The railroad company wanted the water-front badly. Its 
counsel and directors knew that Colonel Brodbeck and Perseus 
controlled the council of Cone City, of which the colonel was 
the attorney. Had the colonel and the Hon. Perseus a price ? 
An answer to this question was easily obtained through Frank 
Carney. They had, and it was high. Perseus was at first in- 
clined to be honest, but the colonel laughed at him. 

“Nonsense!” he said, “ that sort of thing went out of fashion 
with religion. You felt yourself trammelled in the process of 
making your career by your Catholicism, and you gave it up. 
Why should you keep up the bondage after you’ve emanci- 
pated yourself. It ought to be whole hog or none. There’s no 
confession to be afraid of now.” 

Perseus shivered involuntarily. He had the feeling “as if’— 
as his mother would have said it—“ somebody was walking over 
his grave.” 

His wife was shocked by his change of view on the water- 
side question. She spoke her opinion very plainly. “I might 
have known,” she said in her most cutting tones, “that it was a 
. risk to marry an apostate, but I never imagined this disgrace. 
Oh! my brother? My brother is an infidel, but you pretend to 


be a Christian still.” 
After this Perseus knew that his wife despised him, though 
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he had cleaved the ether and was a star. He winced under sar- 
casms; he distrusted her. What guarantee had he that she, 
bound to him by inclination, not duty, might not desert him at 
any moment? Clara, his daughter, was at a convent school ; 
his boys were also away; his life was wretchedly unhappy—but 
he was growing richer in this world’s goods every day. 

The “deal” between the Cone City syndicate and the rail- 
road company had been arranged very neatly through Frank 
Carney. There had been no tell-tale checks in the matter. Frank 
had delivered forty thousand dollars in cash to each of these two 
most potent men in Cone City. The council had been managed, but 
no one knew who did it, so that while popular indignation struck 
the council, it never even glanced on the colonel and his con- 
Jrére. It was cleverly arranged; there was no scandal; Perseus 
admired his diplomacy and his success, for forty thousand dol- 
lars was a great sum in Cone City, and yet it was the begin- 
ning of disaster. 

Frank Carney, good-natured, plastic, credulous, began to see 
that he was only a tool. He had been ignored in the division 
of the spoil. He feared Perseus and the colonel too much to 
find fault openly. But his discontent was growing. He was in 
this mood in the spring, when Easter came again. His mother 
met him one morning, just after old Mrs. Mahaffy’s death, and 
said nothing. She stood and looked at him with yearning eyes. 
He had been drinking all night; but he was sober enough. 

“What is it, mother?” he said. 

‘What is it, dear? I’m just thinking that I’d give the world 
to have my own boy back again.” 

Frank saw a tear on her cheek in the early sunlight as 
she turned away. 

“If God helps me, you shall, mother,” he called after her; 
and then he said to himself: ‘ She’s worth it all; I'll surprise 
her; I’m tired of the mud.” 


IV. 


It happened that the Honorable Perseus G. Mahaffy and 
Colonel Brodbeck were asked to address a spring meeting of a 
society called the Farmers’ Alliance on one Saturday night. The 
colonel made an address which was not received well. It was 
not vaguely atheistical; it was not humorously atheistical ; it was 
openly immoral—a plea for affinities, an apology for a law grant- 
ing easier divorces. It was hissed by the farmers who had tol- 
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erated his jokes on the Divinity and his amusing caricatures of 
modern Calvinism. Going home with Perseus and Frank Carney, 
his humor was ferocious. The beautiful—not even Goethe's 
“ Helena” or the march in “ Lohengrin” could have made him 
less savage. It was strange that the panaceas recommended by 
the colonel for other people rarely answered for himself. 

The three were walking; it was a moonlight night. Perseus 
was well satisfied with himself; Frank Carney was moody. They 
were passing the arbor-vite hedge which separated his mother’s 
little house from the road. 

“Do you know, colonel,” said Frank, “I have concluded to 
go back to my first love and to get out of your infidel clique, 
and likewise out of politics? You haven’t treated me right; 
but that makes no difference now. I’m going into the insurance 
business at Oxhart next week, and I shall follow my conscience. 
I’m a Catholic at heart and I'll be one practically, with God's 
help, after this. A speech like the one you made to-night 
ought to make us all religious.” 

Perseus laid his hand on Frank’s arm; he saw the colonel’s 
ugly look. 

‘“Who hasn’t treated you right?” The colonel stood still 
and confronted Carney. 

“T said that was neither here nor there.” They were stand- 
ing near the new railroad embankment, and Carney paused near 
the edge to answer the colonel. 

‘‘T suppose you mean this as a threat,’ sneered the colonel. 
“T suppose you think we’re afraid you'll go and confess certain 
little things to a priest. But you can’t frighten us. If you want 
money, why don’t you say so, instead of trying a monkey trick 
like this.” 

Frank Carney’s face turned ashy. 

““T don’t want thieves’ money.” 

He had no sooner spoken the words than the colonel raised 
his fist. Frank Carney tried to guard himself; the colonel 
struck him, and he fell down the embankment, a descent of 
twenty feet. He lay still among the stones; then he groaned. 
Perseus and the colonel went to the ladder at the side, and with 
some effort dragged him up to the hedge near his mother’s 
house. There was a deep cut on his forehead, and another on 
the back of his head. His face was white. The colonel felt his 
pulse. 

“He can’t live,” he said coolly. 

The wounded man opened his eyes and his lips in a mute appeal. 
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“He wants a priest,” whispered Perseus. ‘Stay with him, 
while I run to the town; it’s not a half a mile.” 

The colonel showed his white teeth. 

“A priest, you fool! Do you want him to ruin us with 
his silly nonsense? He knows too much. Let him confess to 
us; we'll keep his secrets.”’ 

“He must have a priest, colonel.” 

Again the dying man opened his lips and tried to raise his 
hands. 

The colonel looked at Perseus in his ugliest way. ‘‘ You’re a 
nice person to be talking of priests—you that pretend to hate 
them. I can’t afford to have a priest come here; neither can 
you,” 

Perseus stood irresolute. He felt that he was killing a soul. 
But he had let the colonel’s evil will dominate him so long that 
he could not resist it now. At the same time his last hope 
of all better things seemed to die out as he steeled his heart 
against Frank Carney’s whisper, ‘“ A priest.” 

Carney’s voice grew stronger in his agony: ‘For God’s sake, 
get me Father Lovel—he’s not far—my mother. It’s all I ask. 
I can’t stand this much longer.” 

“You hear his confession, if you’re so anxious about it,” said 
the colonel, mockingly. 

Perseus had become accustomed to wince at that tone. He 
turned away from the agonized face of his friend, and went 
down the road; and then it seemed to him that his own soul 
went to hell and a devil of despair tqok possession of his body. 
The colonel soon rejoined him, and spoke in his coolest voice. 

“ He’s dead. The thing’s awkward; but 1 just dropped my 
whiskey-flask into his pocket and rolled him down the embank- 
ment. Ewerybody knows he drank. That will account for it all 
when he's found. We'll say he left us at the Junction. The 
idiot !”” 

Nobody cared much, except Frank’s old mother. She heard 
that he had died almost at her door. The whiskey-flask part of 
the story was mercifully kept from her. “It accounted for it 
all,” as the colonel had predicted. 

But the Honorable Perseus Mahaffy was never quite himself 
again. One night, in the autumn, he made a great speech at 
the closing dinner of the trustees of the County Fair. It was 
said to be the effort of his life. The colonel, who had noticed 
the change in him since the night of Frank Carney’s death, 
watched his face intently. At first he sneered at the orator's 
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grandiloquence. Then his expression became more serious, and 
when the Honorable Perseus began his peroration and was inter- 
rupted by cheers for the Star of Golung Creek, the colonel no- 
ticed a fixed look in his eyes, and when he attempted to go on 
he stammered. Suddenly the words seemed to freeze on his 
lips; he looked at the large pyramid of fruit and flowers before 
him as if it were a human being of threatening aspect. The 
colonel jumped up and caught him as he was falling, crying, 
‘‘What’s the matter?” 

“T thought I saw zs ghost,” he whispered. “It has killed 
me; for God’s sake, send for a priest!” 

“Nonsense!” returned the colonel. ‘What good will a 
priest do you? Here, take this brandy.” 

Perseus thrust the little glass away from him. 

“A priest!” he whispered again and” again. But the group 
around him thought he was raving. Who among them had ever 
connected him with a priest? The sneer came back to the col- 
onel’s face as he made room for the doctor. In less than an 
hour he was in convulsions, and so he died. The doctor gave 
his disease a medical name; the colonel said to himself that it 
was superstition acting on a weak mind. And his last words 
had been: ‘Success, gentlemen, is mot measured by material 
prosperity. It consists in being true to ideals, in sacrificing all 
aims and objects which are not truth’s. That is success in the 
sight of God. All other things named success are _ illusions.” 
Certainly he had found it so; he had paid very dearly for hav- 
ing become a star. 


His daughter did not, forget the face.of the old woman who 
had pulled her mother’s frock at the funeral. She found out her 
name, and made her acquaintance. Poor Mrs. Carney prayed 
for her son as only a mother in doubt about a son’s soul can 
pray; and Clara prayed, too, for she had been baptized, though 
she had not as-yet made her First Communion. 

“Tf I only knew how he died!’ Mrs. Carney wailed con- 
stantly; “if I only knew how he died! I’ve often thought your 
father might know whether he was prepared or not.” 

Clara understood her; she knew that the mother’s thoughts 
were on her son’s soul. She could say nothing; she did not 
dream that her father and the colonel knew only too well. 

It happened that just before the summer vacation Clara had 
finished a little picture of the Sacred Heart for Mrs. Carney. 
The chaplain, Father Morgan, was about to go to Cone City, 
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and he had promised to take charge of it for her. Clara knew 
that the sight of his genial face would do Mrs. Carney good. 

“Mrs. Carney?” he said, reading the address. ‘Is that the 
mother of the poor young man who died under such strange 
circumstances last spring? Ah! indeed,” he continued, musingly, 
in answer to Clara’s assent. “I saw him that very afternoon. 
I was hearing confessions in the German church, and he came 
to me just as I was leaving the box. He introduced himself 
and asked for some advice about the examination of his con- 
science. I answered him by taking him back to the box and 
hearing his confession. Poor young man!” 

Clara’s cheeks glowed, her eyes sparkled. She had found 
out how Frank Carney died; now she knew that he had passed 
from earth with the cleansing dew of absolution upon him. 
She thanked Father Morgan and ran off to get permission from 
the mother-superior to go with him to Cone City; she gave 
her reason, and as a great and special favor it was granted. 

“What would you like most of all to have?” she asked, 
when the old woman had greeted the priest and kissed her. 

“To know that I should see my son again in heaven, to 
know that he died well,” she answered, with a tremor in her 
voice Then Clara and Father Morgan made her happy. 

Colonel Brodbeck has begun to have more than a local repu- 
tation. His Life of the Honorable Perseus G. Mahaffy is 
much praised. The description of Perseus’ ‘conversion” from 
Romanism to a serene state of religious indifference is particu- 
larly well done. His sister seldom sees him; she is in doubt. 
“If I were anything,” she says, “I would be a Catholic, like 
Clara—that is, if all Catholics were like her. But Perseus’ ex- 
ample and the example of so many like him make me pause. 
There’s plenty of time.” And she says to herself: ‘I'll send 
the boys to a Catholic school next year, in the hope that they 
will grow up unlike Perseus and the colonel.” 

When the Rev. Mr. Schuyler remonstrates with her, she tells 
him that she has tried Calvinism and agnosticism, and found 
them hollow; what is left to her but the Church ? 


MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 
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AUX CARMELITES. 


MADAME LOUISE sleeps well o’ nights, 
Night is still at the Carmélites: 

Down at Versailles 
The dancers dance, and the violins play. 


There’s a crucifix on the wall at her head, 

And a rush, chair set by her pallet, bed, 
Stony and hard, 

Sweeter than balm or the spikenard. 


Daughter of France and the King’s daughter, 

She hath one poor serge gown to her. wear: 
And her little feet 

Shall naked go in the wind and sleet. 


From things that stabbed her cheek to red 

She hath taken,her milk-white soul and fled. 
Down at Versailles 

The revels go till the break of day. 


KM 


Jesus, King, is her harborer, - 

With His wedding-ring on her hand to wear; 
And her love-vows given 

All to the King who is Lord in heaven. 


Sweetly singeth the nightingale . 

In his screen of boughs while the moon is pale, 
Sweet, and so sweet; 

That the night-world is faint with it. 


The roses. dream, and the lilies wake, 

While the bird of love’ with his wild heart-break 
Pierceth her :dream ; 

Soft she sighs in the faint moon-beam. 


And all night long in the dark by her 

An angel sits with his wings astir, 
And his hidden eyes 

Keeping the secrets of Paradise. 
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Madame Louise-sleeps well o’ nights, 
Night is still at the Carmélites : 

Down at Versailles 
The dancers dance while the dawn is gray. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. . 


DISGUISES OF NATURE. 


WHEN in Natural .History we speak of Mimicry, of one 
species of animal imitating another species, and putting on a 
disguise so perfect that it is- difficult at first to tell the two 
apart, the expression is misleading, and is owing to the poverty 
of our language to find ‘a better: For this deceptive resemblance 
is not a conscious act, but is supposed by the best authorities 
to have been brought about by a variety of one species having 
originally borne a superficial likeness to another which was 
gifted with special means of protection, and in- consequence of 
this: fortunate likeness, which had a tendency to be, reproduced, 
the former was able to escape from its ‘enemies. The imitation may 
have been yery slight in the beginning, but as time went on, in 
the course of ages, it became more and more complete by the 
variety which more closely resembled the species imitated being 
naturally preserved, while those which had not the disguise 
perished. : 

It is also quite probable that the resemblance which: some 
animals bear to their environment has been brought about in’ the 
‘same way; for this resemblance cannot be explained by the 
direct action of climate, soil, or food. In arctic regions white is 
the color which best protects, by making an animal of the same 
hue as the landscape. Accordingly; we find the polar bear 
white, the only bear ‘that is white. The alpine hare, the 
ermine, and the arctic fox turn white m the snowy seasen. 
Among birds, the ptarmigan in winter loses its summer plum- 
age, which harmonizes so well with the lichen-covered stones _ 
among which it hides, and turns white, so very white that 
, one may tramp through a flock lying on the snow without 
perceiving a single bird. If the common raven, which even 
in midwinter goes as far north as any known bird or mam- 
mal, remains black, it is because it feeds on carrion and has 
no need of concealment to get near its prey. The Siberian. 
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sable, like the raven, does not.change color in winter, because 
its habits are such that it does not need to become white; it 
often lives on berries at this season, and is so nimble on the 
trees that it easily catches small birds. The woodchuck of 
Canada also stays brown in winter But it then burrows in 
river-banks and subsists on fish. We know that the lion, 
by its sandy color, easily conceals itself by crouching on 
the desert sand; while the stripes of the tiger assimilate well 
with the vertical stems of the bamboo and tall, stiff grass of the 
jungle. Almost all the other animals of the cat tribe frequent 
trees, and these have often spotted skins, which help to blend 
them with the background of foliage. A marked exception is 
the puma, whose ashy-brown fur, the color of bark, and its habit 
of clinging very closely to a limb as it waits for its prey to pass 
underneath, make it uncommonly hard to distinguish. It might 
be thought that the conspicuous stripes of thé zebra, in a coun- 
try abounding with lions and leopards, would be a danger to it. 
But zebras go in herds, and are so wary and swift that in the 
day-time they have little to fear. It is at dusk, when they go to 
drink, that they are most exposed. But Mr. Francis Galton, 
who has studied this animal in its native haunts, declares that in 
the twilight the zebra’s black and white stripes blend so well 
into a grayish tint that at this hour it is not easy to be 
seen at a short distance. Even an animal as big as a giraffe is 
said by travellers to be admirably concealed by its form and 
color when standing perfectly still among the dead trees often 
found on the outskirts of the groves where it feeds. Its spots, 
its long neck, the peculiar shape of its head and horns appear 
all together so like broken branches that even the natives have 
been known to mistake a tree for a giraffe and a giraffe for a tree. 

In regard to the coloring of birds, the better opinion is that 
the dull colors of the female have been acquired for protection 
while sitting on the nest. To this rule there are exceptions, 
as the kingfishers, woodpeckers, toucans, parrots, starlings, and 
houguests, in which both sexes are equally conspicuous. But 
these birds either nest in holes, or build dome-shaped nests 
which hide the sitting bird. In the very few curious cases 
where the female is actually more conspicuously colored than the 
male, it is found that the relation of the sexes in regard to 
nesting is reversed—the male bird sitting on the eggs, while the 
more attractive but pugnacious female stands exposed to the 
enemy’s eye. Such are the dotterel, an Australian creeper, 
and one or two others. 
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_ In the tropics, where leaves are always green, we find whole 
groups of birds whose feathers are green; while many tree- | 
snakes in that part of the world, comprising both harmless and 
venomous genera, are usually of a beautiful green color, and so 
perfectly does it conceal them that their prey . comes. within 
easy reach unconscious of danger. The-only true arboreal snake 
whose color is seldom green is the genus Dipsas, which takes 
various shades, black, brown, olive. But the snakes of this 
genus ate all nocturnal, and. by day hide in holes, so that a 
green disguise would serve them no usefyl purpose. Professor 
Cope, speaking of mimetic analogy, and the sandy hue of rep- 
tiles in the deserts, says: “There is also a tendency to produce 
spiny forms in such places; witness .. . the cerastes ‘of “the 
Sahara. . . -and horned rattlesnake of Southwestern America. 
The vegetation of every order, we are, also informed, is in: these 
situations extremely liable to produce spines and thorns.” 

Among the smaller marine animals, many are: protected by 
being so transparent as. to ‘be almost invisible, those. that are’ 
brightly colored generally having a special ‘protection, either in” 
stinging tentacles or in a hard crust like the star-fish. In some 
rare cases, as in the chameleon, a lizard-like animal which 
turns from dull-white to a variety of tints in harmony with sur- 
rounding objects, the change of color is brought about by a re- 
flex action dependent on sensation; and it, has been discovered 
that this curious power is due to several layers of movable pig- 
ment cells buried deep under the skin, which, when the helpless 
creature sees an enemy, are capable, through the emotion of 
fear, of being pushed up to the surface. 

There is a shrimp called the chameleon shrimp which has 
the same power of taking a protective tint, seemingly at will. 
It is of a sandy hue when swimming over a sandy bottom, but 
as soon as it gets among sea-weed it changes to green. And 
experiment shows that, if deprived of sight, this shrimp, 
not knowing the color of its surroundings, will not change 
color. The colors of most fishes with black or brownish 
backs and white bellies have very likely been acquired 
for concealment. When we look down on the dark back of a 
fish it is not easily perceived, while an enemy looking toward it 
from below would find its white belly equally hard to distin- 
guish against the light of the sky. The sea-horse (hippo- 
campus) of Australia often has long, foliaceous appendages, 
uncommonly like sea-grass, growing from it, and it is of a 
beautiful red hue. Frequenting, as it does, marine vegetation of 
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the same color, it is almost impossible to discover it until it 
moves. 

Sometimes a conspicuous color adds to an animal’s safety. 
Perhaps the best example of this is the skunk. Its bushy 
white tail, curled well up over its black and white body, is a 
signal to attract attention. In the dusk this white signal is 
pretty sure to be seen, and prevents the skunk, a bold, presum- 
ing creature, from being pounced upon by any of the night- 
prowling carnivora, who turn away the moment they recognize it. 

In the opinion of Mr. Belt, the light of the glow-worm and 
fire: fly—at least in Central America—is a sign to night-flying 
insectivorous birds that they are not eatable; their phosphores- 
cent light is a warning signal. The same naturalist tells of a 
frog in Nicaragua, colored red and blue, which fearlessly hops 
about in the day-time; it has perfect faith in its warning color; 
no snake or bird will touch it, for it is disgusting to the taste, 
and the sooner it is recognized the better. But it is in the in- 
sect world that adaptation of an animal- to its environment is 
most fully developed. Mr. Bates, in his* interesting book, Wa- 
turalist on the Amazons, tells of a long-horned beetle which 
is found only on rough-barked trees. It is very abundant, but 
so closely does it resemble the bark that until it moves it is 
absolutely invisible. The large, wingless stick insects of the 
Moluccas dangle in bunches from the shrubs, and are so like 
sticks that the eye alone cannot distinguish the dead twigs from 
the living insects. Mr. Wallace had to touch them in order to 
tell the twigs from the insects. Mr. Belt relates that he once 
saw a green, leaf-like locust remain apparently dead in the midst 
of a host of fierce, insectivorous ants, which swarmed over it 
without discovering that it was a locust and not a leaf. fiad the 
locust moved it would have been quickly devoured, either by 
the ants, or by the small, rapacious birds that everywhere ac- 
company them. He adds: “So fixed was its instinctive knowl- 
edge that its safety depended on its immovability that it allowed 
me to pick it wp and replace it among the ants without making 
a single effort to escape. This species closely resembles a green 
leaf.” 

Let us now speak of what we may call mimicry proper—a 
form of protective resemblance where one species of animal 
appears in a disguise so like another species as to be mistaken for 
it, not only by man, but by birds and insects. In Central 
America there is a longicorn beetle, covered with long brown 
and black hairs, and exceedingly like some of the hairy cater- 
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pillars. This beetle, instead of hiding like other closely-allied spe- 
cies, rests exposed on the bushes, its antennz concealed against its 
body, and it is so like a caterpillar that at first you are pretty 
sure to be deceived. Now, insect-eating birds will not eat hairy 
caterpillars, and here this beetle finds its safety. In the same 
region is a small spider which resembles a stinging ant, and so 
perfect is the imitation that it was not until Mr. Belt had killed 
one that he discovered it was really a spider, and that there 
was no danger of being stung. Unlike other spiders, this little 
creature holds up its two fore-legs like antenna, and moves them 
about exactly as an ant does. Small birds, which devour other 
spiders, take it for a stinging ant and leave it alone. 

In Brazil the Heliconide butterflies, which most birds will 
not touch on account of their nasty odor and taste, are closely 
mimicked by another kind of butterfly and by moths. Mr. Belt 
watched a pair of birds catching butterflies for their young, and 
although the heliconide swarmed around them and moved about 
with a lazy flight, the birds did not bring one to their nest. In 
the same region is another genus, the Leptalis, one species of 
which so adroitly mimics the heliconide in form, color, and mode 
of flight that only a careful examination revealed to Mr. Belt 
the essential differences. This species of leptalis has not the 
sickening odor and taste of the heliconide; but the birds do not 
know it, and consequently avoid them. A very curious case of 
mimicry is that of a large caterpillar of Brazil, which so closely 
imitates a poisonous viper that Mr. Bates was startled when he 
saw one draw itself backward as if to strike. 

There is in South Africa an egg-eating snake which has 
neither fangs nor teeth, but is uncommonly like the dangerous 
adder, Clothos Atropos, and when alarmed this harmless reptile 
flattens out its ugly head and darts toward you with the adder’s 
hiss. Let us here observe that in the opinion of Mr. Wallace 
the theory of warning coloration has thrown light on the much- 
disputed question of the use of the rattlé of the rattlesnake. 
This snake, which is the most specialized and stands at the head 
of the order, is sluggish, not hard to kill, and haunts sunny, 
rocky places, where protective’ coloration is useful to save it from 
snake-eating birds and other enemies. But other snakes, harm- 
less species, equally well protected by color, frequent the same 
spots, where sharp-eyed buzzards do now and then spy them 
out. Here the rattlesnake finds its rattle useful. 

Speaking of rattlesnakes, we may add—although it has noth- 
ing to do with mimicry—that in the structure of the end of 
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the tail of harmless snakes we discover a horny cap cover- 
ing the terminal vertebra, and this is doubtless the first button 
of the rattle which in the perfected rattlesnake is developed into 
several buttons or joints. Nearly all the larger harmless snakes, 
when excited, violently shake the end of the tail, which frequent 
vibration tends to determine an increase of nutritive fluid, or, as 
it is expressed, to localize growth-nutrition, and in the rattle- 
snake this finally results in new grade-structure, a repetition of 
the original button possessed by the non-venomous snakes. The 
best case of mimicry among mammals is that of the Cladobates 
of the Malay archipelago. Several species of this genus bear a 
close resemblance to the innocent fruit-eating squirrels; they have 
the same shape, same bushy tail and colors. Here the likeness 
enables the cladobates to approach the insects and little birds on 
which it feeds. The Hyzna-dog of Africa, a weak animal, is very 
like a hyena, and only for this it would probably soon become 
extinct. 

Plants seldom need to mimic other plants. Their safety lies 
either in their spines, hairy coverings, or poisonous secretions. 
There are, however, a few cases of true protective resemblance. 
The most remarkable is that of the “stone Mesembryanthemum ” 
of the Cape of Good Hope, whose form and color are the very 
same as the stones among which it grows; and botanists believe 
that this perfect imitation has enabled it to escape the notice of 
cattle and wild herbivorous animals, for it is a juicy little plant 

The ‘Rosary bean” of the tropics has a pod which curls up 
and splits wide open on the tree, thus showing its brilliant scar- 
let seeds to the birds, who mistake it for another seed they 
dearly love. But the seeds of the “rosary bean” are hard and 
indigestible, so that the birds, after swallowing them, pass them 
through their bodies undigested, and by this deception the shrub 
gets widely planted over the country. 

The Ajuga Ophrydis of South Africa strikingly resembles an 
orchid. This seems to be a means of attracting insects to fertil- 
ize it, in the absence of enough nectar in the flower itself. 

It is interesting to know that in the great majority of cases 
of mimicry, the mimickers and the mimicked inhabit the same 
country and are generally found together on the same spot. 
The mimicking species are, however, as a rule, few in number; 
in the case of the leptalis being only one to a thousand of the 
butterflies it resembles, so that there is hardly a possibility of its 
being found out by its enemies. It should also be said that 
mimicry, at least among insects, is confined almost wholly to 
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females, who need to be protected much more than the males, 
Insects pair only once in their brief lives, and the prolonged ex- 
istence of the male is unnecessary. 

If we often see great varieties of color among domesticated 
animals, as in our horses, dogs, cattle, poultry, it is because man 
protects them and attends to all their wants; it does not matter 
to the animal’s safety what its color may be. But in wild animals 
color and markings are, as a rule, constant; for here nature 
selects what best protects. 

We may, therefore, take it as quite probable that the slight 
original tendency of one variety of a wild species to resemble 
its environment, or to assume a warning color, or to mimic an- 
other species gifted with some special means of protection, is the 
foundation of all those imitations and colorings which play so im- 
portant a part in nature. What were likely the first steps in the 
process of imitation in the case of the leptalis will suffice for 
all other cases. The heliconide butterflies, which one species of 
this genus mimics, constitute a group of high antiquity, which in 
the course of ages has become more and more specialized, until 
it is now a dominant group in tropical America. But when the 
first heliconide sprang from some ancestral, form, whose juices, 
owing to its food, were distasteful to insect-eating animals, they 
were, perhaps, not very unlike other butterflies in pattern or 
color. They would at that distant epoch be often attacked by 
enemies, and even if these refused to swallow them, they would 
no doubt be often fatally hurt. Hence arose the need of some 
conspicuous mark to distinguish them and to let butterfly-eaters 
know that they were not eatable; and every variation in shape 
or tint, which tended ever so little toward this distinctive 
necessary mark, nature preserved and stored up, until in time 
these butterflies appeared in most unmistakable colors—their long, 
narrow wings banded with black, yellow, and red, unlike the 
colors of all other families of butterflies in Brazil, which distinctive, 
warning coloration caused them to be immediately recognized. 
From this time forth they were free from attack. And now they 
grew lazy, flew very slowly, and increased abundantly. 

But during the early stages of this development some variety 
of a species belonging to the genus leptalis, inhabiting the same 
region, happened to be sufficiently like the heliconidze as to be 
now and then mistaken for them. These happy fellows naturally 
survived, while their less fortunate companions were eaten up. 
The descendants of these survivors, who were superficially still 
more like the heliconide, again survived; the mimicry becoming 
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more successful with each succeeding generation—for nothing 
succeeds like success—until ‘finally it could hardly be improved 
upon. In the meanwhile the heliconide—protected always by their 
bad. taste and odor—diverged into different species, all having 
conspicuous, warning tints; and it is interesting to know that, 
as they so diverged, the mimicking leptalis woild occasionally be 
able to follow them with similar conspicuous variations; a pro- 
cess which, Mr. Bates tells us, is going on to-day in the Ama- 
zon valley. 

The reason why mimicking forms are scarce is supposed to be 
the ever-increasing acuteness of enemies, which have again and 
again detected the imposture, and exterminated a feeble group 
before it had a chance to become further modified. The result 
of this growing acuteness, especially on the part of insect-eating 
birds, has been that those mimicking insects which have been 
able to survive have in the end put on such an uncommonly 
clever disguise that their shrewdest enemy is not shrewd enough 
to detect them. 

It seems to be, as Mr. Bates says, ‘a palpably intentional 
likeness that is perfectly staggering.” Indeed, it is so perfect 
that it deceives the very insects themselves. As we have ob- 
served, the female, as a rule, alone mimics. But the male but- 
terfly of the mimicking leptalis has been seen to follow a female 
of the species mimicked until, suddenly aware of his mistake, he 
has turned away. 

It seems hard to believe that these wonderful resemblances 
may have been brought about by the accumulation of slight, 
useful variations. But we must ever bear in mind the great 
amount of individual variability. which exists in all organisms 
(this inherent, surely God-planned tendency to variation having 
enabled organic life to put itself in harmony with new conditions), 
and that it has taken, perhaps, thousands of centuries to make 
the disguises as perfect as they are. Accurate comparisons and 
measurements demonstrating the large amount of variability in 
organisms may be found in a work by Professor J. A. Allen, 
late of Harvard University, to whom naturalists are much _ in- 


debted. F 
WILLIAM SETON. 








THE DREAM OF PILATE’S WIFE. 


THE DREAM OF PILATE’S WIFE. 


I sAW the great sky open down all its deeps of blue, 
I saw the hosts of heaven come thronging swiftly through, 
And cherubim and seraphim float softly into view. 


They met, they closed together, and upward held their wings, 
And arm to arm they waited with gentle flutterings, 
Till one expanse of glory shone widely on all things. 


Then down the wavering pathway, a sea of flaming snow, 

I saw a human Presence in silent anguish go— 

Great beams crossed on His shoulders, blood from His flesh did 
flow. 


He walked alone and downcast, weighed with a whole world’s 
shame ; 

He turned not and He spoke not, but through the great white 
flame 

Adown the angels’ pinions in grief and silence cane, 


Yet faltered not, or changed not, with step nor slow nor fleet— 
He crossed the azure causeway, where earth and heaven meet, 
Till on our world of turmoil He pressed His bleeding feet. 


And then dark shadows gathered and peals of thunder broke; 
The glory of the heavens was veiled with hanging smoke; 
Earth’s rocks were rent asunder, earth’s dead arose and spoke. 


Far in the murky darkness the shadow of the tree 
I saw that Being carry stood upward, one of three ; 
A shriek of mortal anguish came ringing up to me. 


Then all was still; the darkness pressed upward over all, 
And sun and sky were hidden and earth as in a pall, 
And all the spirits vanished within heaven's closed wall. 


My lord! my lord! I charge thee, have naught to do with 
Him 

Who walked the flaming pathway upheld by cherubim, 

And bore the ¢vee of sorrow into the shadows dim. \ 
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Love, of its strange foreknowledge, my dream interpreteth— 
Oh! let it not be vainly! If He must die the death, 
Keep thou thy hands blood-guiltless of Him of Nazareth! 


MARGARET H. LAWLESS. 
Toledo, O. 


A REVOLUTIONARY GOVERNOR AND HIS FAMILY. 


AMIDST a number of old letters, tender and practical, there 
is one which, in spite of torn parchment, faded ink, and the 
mould of more than a hundred years, still exhales a breath of 
romance. The writer, afterwards prominent socially and politically 
in the history of Maryland, then a youth of scarcely more than 
twenty years of age, had nothing but his pleasing address and 
distinguished name to recommend him to the favor of Miss Mary 
Digges, only child of Ignatius Digges, Esq., of Melwood Park. 

Thomas Sim Lee was descended from a Norman family 
established in England at the Conquest; in America it is well 
known through the patriotism of Richard Henry Lee, Light-horse 
Harry, and Robert Lee of Arlington. In England the Lees 
ranked among the gentry. As early as 1192 Lionel Lee, with 
his company of gentlemen cavaliers, accompanied Richard Coeur- 
de-Lion in the third Crusade, and was creaied Earl of Litchfield 
for his gallant conduct at the siege of Acre. The pioneer of the 
family in America was Richard Lee, a cavalier from Shropshire, 
who, “some time in the reign of Charles I. went over to the 
colony of Virginia as secretary and one of the King’s Privy 
Council. He and Sir William Berkeley kept the colony to its 
allegiance during the civil war between Charles I. and Cromwell. 
While Charles II. was at Breda, Richard Lee went over and had 
a private conference with him in regard to the colony. On his 
return he and Berkeley succeeded in having Charles II. pro- 
claimed King of England, France, Scotland, Ireland, and Virginia. 
In gratitude for his loyalty, on the Restoration Charles ordered 
the arms of Virginia to be added to those of England.” 

Philip Lee, the second son of this gentleman, crossed over 
into Maryland, and became the founder of that branch of the 
family known as the Maryland Lees. He was the grandfather of 
Thomas Sim Lee, the young aspirant to the hand of Miss Digges 
and future governor of Maryland. 

Mr. Digges, a wealthy proprietor of Prince George County, 
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Maryland, was the owner of a superb estate and countless slaves, 
and lived ex prince among the Southern gentry of the period. 
His magnificent household was modelled upon those of England. 
Like the patroons of New Amsterdam, he was all-powerful with 
his numerous dependents, to whom he administered justice. It 
is not surprising that young Lee, the favored lover of his ‘“ dear 
Molly,” without fortune or patrimony, should have been frowned 
upon by her father. To add to their difficulties, Mr. Digges was 
an ardent Catholic, a friend of Lord Baltimore, and bitterly op- 
posed to the union of his daughter with one not of the same 
faith. He obtained from the young lady a promise not to marry 
without his consent; there ensued, in consequence, a stormy and 
fruitless courtship. 

In the meantime, Sir Robert Eaton, governor of the colony 
of Maryland, and guardian of Lee, died. The young fellow there- 
upon threw up the office (clerk of Frederick County) which he 
had inherited from his father, and sailed for England, in the 
hope of easing his heart and’ mending his fortunes. Of his career 
there little is known save the fact that he played whist at Bath 
with my Lord Chesterfield. Through the influence of his uncle, 
Mr. Russell, an English merchant, he obtained a position in the 
East India Company, a guarantee of wealth in those days. The 
prospect of a still more distant separation from the object of his 
affections, however, made him hesitate, though the future ap- 
peared golden. He requested leave to defer his answer, and set 
sail for America, determined to try his fortune once more with 
Miss Digges. ; 

To the consternation of the household, he arrived at Melwood 
and was again refused. In his perturbation, and somewhat ap- 
palled, no doubt, by the reproaches of the angry father, he was 
surprised into a falsehood, of which he immediately repents in the 
letter alluded to above. The note is written from the county 
town of Melwood Park. The handwriting is firm and clear in 
spite of the mental excitement under which he must have written. 
He carefully reproduced his letter before despatching it, and 
added in his copy a memorandum of the date of its deliver- 
ance. It is from this copy that we quote the following: 


“ UPPER MARLBORO, August 3rd, 1771. 
“Sin, ’ 
“[ have without design told you an untruth, and I think 
it's incumbent on me to acknowledge it that all things may be 
placed in a proper light. 
VOL. L.—50 
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“T want to take no advantage by deceiving you, and I sin- 
cerely wish that all who have interested themselves in the affairs 
of your Daughter and myself had the same candor. This Blun- 
der which I made yesterday has given me a great deal of uneasi- 
ness, and I would willingly have rectified it immediately, but your 
refusing your consent for me to Marry Miss Digges, and the 
great hurry you were in to leave me, actually threw me _ into 
such confusion that I was deprived of utterance. You may 
recollect that you told me Miss Digges had made and repeated 
a promise never to Marry without your consent. Instead of my 
observing that she had told me of her having made such a 
promise, I said I had never asked her to marry me against your 
consent. I do now solemnly declare that I had no premeditated 
design of saying those words. No! it’s what my soul abhors! 
I hope this assertion of mine will gain credit with you when I 
ingenuously confess that I have applied and proposed your 
daughter to Marry me without your consent; in justice to her, 
I now inform you that she has repeatedly and determinately 


refused. “I am, Sir, Yr. Hble. Servant, 


“THO. SIM LEE. 


“The original of this copy was sent to Mr. Digges the 5th 
August, 1771.” 


Whether this ingenuous confession or the force of true love 
finally overcame the father’s heart, history saith not. Lee was 
sent for, and having declared ‘in the most solemn and sacred 
manner, as soon as I shail be married to my Dearest Molly, 

I will make my will and order and direct that in case of 
my Death in the minority of my children, they shall be educated 
in the faith of their Mother,” the lovers were united. Mr. 
Digges presented them to each other, saying: “Mary will not 
marry without my consent. I cannot force her to marry 
another. Therefore, you may have her.” 

The engagement was short. They were married on the 27th 
of October, 1771, just two months after the repentant letter. 

Many letters remain in the handwriting of Thomas Sim Lee, 
but there are only a few fragments from Mrs. Lee. In one of 
these her mind appears to be divided between the children’s 
wardrobe and replying to the reproaches of her husband for not 
writing more frequently during his enforced absence: 

“You that have no such object continually in yr. sight as a 
poor sick child, and nothing to doe but to Dress yr. self & visit the 
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Ladies in the afternoons or Receive visits, ought not to think 
much of 2 or 3 Letters to any one, don’t get any Nankeen 
for Nacy [Ignatius], if you‘ have any money Left that you 
intend to Lay out for him, Let it be in Linen what his shirts 
was made of is so bad that they are all to piecis alredy.” 

Lee was made governor of Maryland in 1779, at the age of 
thirty-four, and was ‘re-elected three times by the legislature. He 
declined the last nomination, however, in compliance with his 
wife’s wishes. The season at Annapolis was a heavy drain upon 
their income, which was royally spent despite the Lee motto: 
Non incautus futuri. Their fortunes suffered by contact with 
politics; however, Nous avons changé tout cela. 

After the Revolution Governor Lee was unanimously elected 
to the Senate from Maryland. He declined this office, as he did 
the appointment of commissioner of the City of Washington, 
offered to him by the first President. He also subsequently re- 
fused to be one of the framers of the Constitution, and steadily 
declined all other offices. He was greatly esteemed by General 
Washington, who placed in him the utmost confidence. 

At the opening of the war between the colonies and Eng- 
land Governor Lee embraced the cause of liberty with ardor. He 
proved an able, energetic officer during that trying time, and organ- 
ized a fine band of militia to protect the State from the British, who 
were endeavoring to land from the Chesapeake. At the close 
of the war General Washington, in a very flattering letter ex- 
pressing a “high sense of the powerful aid which I have received 
from the State of Maryland, in complying with every request 
from the executive of it,” informs Governor Lee of the sur- 
render of Lord Cornwallis, and consigns to his care half of the 
prisoners taken thereby. This letter is one of several still in the 
possession of his descendants. 

Mrs. Lee also united in her husband’s zeal for the cause. 
To her General Washington also wrote, acknowledging with his 
usual grace “the patriotic exertions of the Ladies of Maryland.’ 


“PASSAIC FALLS, Oct. 11th, 1780. 
‘““MADAM, 


“T am honored with your letter of the 27th of September, 
and cannot forbear taking the earliest moment to express the 
high sense I entertain of the patriotic exertions of the Ladies of 
Maryland in -favor of the army. 

“In answer to your enquiry respecting:the disposal of the 
Gratuity, | must take the liberty to observe that it appears to 
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me, the money which has been or may be collected, cannot 
be expended in so eligible and beneficial a manner, as in pur- 
chase of shirts & stocks (black) for the use of the troops in 
the Southern army. 

“The polite offer you are pleased to make of your further 
assistance in the execution of this liberal design & the gen- 
erous disposition of the Ladies insure me of its success, and 
cannot fail to entitle both yourself and them to the warmest 
gratitude of those who are the objects of it. 

“T have the honor to be, Madam, 
“With the highest respect & regard, 
“Yr. most obed’t & H. Ser't, 
“GEO. WASHINGTON. 
“Mrs. Lee.” 

The sympathy which Governor Lee felt for the Colonies in 
their struggle estranged from him many friends and _ relatives 
who remained loyal to King George. With the eminent excep- 
tion of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Governor Lee was almost 
the only. man of prominence in Maryland who declared himself 
openly against the British. His uncle, Richard Lee, the princely 
owner of Blenheim, Maryland, rebuked him severely for his 
political sentiments. When the Colonial successes became more 
assured, however, Mr. Lee gladly availed himself of his distin- 
guished nephew’s influence, and applied for a guard of soldiers 
to protect his estate, whither they were promptly despatched. 

It is not surprising that the proprietor of Blenheim should 
have been anxious for the preservation of his manor. It has been 
described as one of the handsomest country-seats of Maryland 
or Virginia. The bricks employed in its construction were im- 
ported from England, as were also the superbly carved  stair- 
case and wainscoting. The splendors of Blenheim drew visitors 
from far and near, and the renowned wood-work suffered much 
from their mutilations. Unfortunately, this superb house was 
burned with all its treasures. A second mansion, which is said 
to be of interest, though not so beautiful as the former, was 
built upon the same site. 

It may be of interest to mention here that Blenheim, 
England, the country-seat of the Duke of Marlborough, was 
formerly tenanted by Sir Henry Lee. He was the keeper of 
the royal domain of Woodstock during the time of Charles I. 
and his son, whom the fair Alice Lee aided in his flight from the 
Roundheads. Marlborough’s palace of Blenheim has superseded 
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the interesting old pile, the last of whose towers was destroyed 
by gunpowder in obedience to the commands of his indefati- 
gable duchess. 

A romantic story is told of Richard Lee’s son, Philip Lee, 
who during a sojourn in England had unwittingly won the heart 
of his cousin, Miss Russell. Unconscious of the young lady’s 
affection, he started to make the conventional “grand tour,” and 
returned from his travels to find her dangerously ill. The phy- 
sician having explained that a return to health would be rapid 
had she the will to recover, her anxious parents entreated Philip to 
find out the secret that stood in the way of her convalescence. 
He accordingly catechised the sick girl gently and with much 
sympathy.” At length he ventured to inquire if she were brood- 
ing over some love affair, the hero of which might not be 
acceptahle to her parents, assuring her warmly that, if such were 
the case, he was convinced it might be brought to a happy 
conclusion. Miss Russell blushed and replied that she was 
troubled by nothing of the kind. His questions soon pressed so 
closely that the poor girl, having no longer the strength to 
resist, exclaimed in despair: “If you will know the truth, Phil, 
then, to use the words of Nathan, ‘Thou art the man.’” This 
revelation was somewhat startling to the eager interlocutor, and 
the dénotiment natural. Miss Russell regained her health and 
spirits and became Mrs. Philip Lee, of Blenheim. 

But to return to Governor Lee. Some years after his mar- 
riage he moved to Western Maryland, where land was thought 
more fertile than on the Eastern Shore, and was to be had at 
a much lower rate. In the depth of winter he set out to Fred- 
erick Town, and sleighed thence with his little sons for fifteen 
miles until he reached Needwood Forest, the home of Parson 
Booth. According to a tradition in the family, the fences were 
entirely buried and the whole landscape was one vast mantle of 
snow. Mr. Booth, a clergyman of the Church of England, owned 


“some two thousand acres of forest land, upon which he had built 


himself a small house. Little is.known of him except that he 
was of the family of Lord Delamere, and appeared suddenly in 
the wilds of Maryland, leaving in England a wife and six sons, 
five of whom were afterwards drowned on their way to America. 
His household at Needwood consisted of two maiden ladies, some 
students, and an innumerable retinue of cats. Governor Lee, on 
his arrival, was greeted by the sight of this feline multitude 
dining luxuriously from a horse-trough filled with milk. Farmers 
long preserved their memory with gratitude, for during their 
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prosperous reign of many years barn rats were an unknown 


-quantity. 

Mr. Booth had established a flourishing school at Needwood, 
which was for some time one of the foremost places of instruc- 
tion in the South. Southern gentlemen of the period who were 
not educated abroad or by tutors were sent to Needwood Forest. 
They came on horseback from the most remote districts. Mr Alls- 
ton, who married the charming and unfortunate daughter of Aaron 
Burr, studied here, having ridden all the way from Charleston. 
Judge Purviance, of Baltimore, Judge Bushrod Washington, nephew 
of General Washington, and many other eminent men were edu- 
cated by the English parson. 

Governor Lee purchased the entire property, and Mr. Booth, 
removing still further west, crossed the mountain into Washing- 
ton County. In addition to the estate of Parson Booth, Gover- 
nor Lee bought other tracts of land in the same neighborhood 
from various Scotch and English syndicates, uniting them under 
the name of Needwood Forest. Among his purchases was a 
fertile piece of land running to the Potomac, rejoicing in the 
name of “ Merryland Tract.” The origin of this title, accord- 
ing to popular theory, is due to the fact that the land once 
belonged to a merry set of people, whose gay lives were 
thus deemed worthy of re¢ord. It is more probable, however, 
that the surveyors, whose fancy occasionally ran riot in the be- 
stowing of names on the vast lands they surveyed, are account- 
able for the title. Another tract belonging to Governor Lee 
still bears the name of “The Lost Pen and Ink,” the gentle- 
men of the survey, having parted with their writing materials, 
chose thus to perpetuate the memory of their misfortune. 

On the close of his official life Governor Lee _ established 
his winter home in Georgetown, where his home was for a long 
time the headquarters of the Federal party. He, however, de- 
voted the greater part of the year to his Needwood farm, re- 
turning to Georgetown late in the fall. His daughter says in a 
letter to Mrs. Quincy: ‘We shall not leave Needwood until 
late in November. My father, who farms for revenue as well as 
amusement, finds it requisite to remain until he disposes of the 
fruits of his industry.” 

Governor Lee tore down the house of Parson Booth and 
built himself a simple country house in the style of an English 
cottage. His estate lay at the foot of the Blue Ridge in Middle- 
town valley, one of the most beautiful and fertile valleys of 
Maryland. This valley and the surrounding country, in addition 
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to their beauty and fertility, have become famous since the late 
war. Harper’s Ferry, noted alike for the grandeur of its scenery 
and for the capture of John Brown, is within a few miles of 
Needwood, while to the north, at a short distance, lies Cramp- 
ton’s Gap, a pass held by McClellan. The latter established his 
headquarters near the home of Governor Lee, and was there fre- 
quently entertained during his occupation of the valley. Still 
further to the north of Needwood rises the great mas; of South 
Mountain, over which passes the western high-road disputed so 
fiercely by the troops of the rival armies until the bloody battle 
of Antietam was fought, about a mile from the summit of. the 
mountain. For the purposes of social life, however, Needwood 
was but poorly equipped. Frederick, the nearest town, was fif- 
teen miles away. Mr. Clerc-Lee, a gentleman greatly attached 
to the governor, was the only person within several miles. He 
had bought land adjoining Needwood, and had built himself a 
house solely for the purpose of being near Governor Lee. The 
frequent and protracted absences of the latter, however, finally 
discouraged his friend, who, finding forest life rather dreary, re- 
turned with his family to the more inspiriting scenes of Charles 
County, then a fashionable part of Maryland. The departure of 
this family left Governor Lee and his household completely 
isolated. 

Governor Lee now turned his whole attention to farming, and 
took great pride in his lands, which became famous for their 
fertility. Writing to his daughter, Miss Eliza Lee, then married 
and living in Wilmington, he says: “Some ladies and gentle- 
men came from Baltimore yesterday to see Needwood farm. 
Can you boast of one in Delaware that possesses such attrac- 
tions? . . . My wheat stands higher than the fences, which, 
as you know, are not low, and my crop has a beautiful health 
and regular appearance which is probably not exceeded by any 
in the State.” 

For years after Governor Lee’s death Needwood was still 
noted. We find in an old newspaper a letter from a _ corie- 
spondent who had been stopping near there, in which he re- 
marks: ‘The descendants of Governor Lee form a circle as re- 
markable for refinement and cultivation as their lands are famous 
for productiveness and fertility.” 

The politician had become so absorbed in the farmer that 
Governor Lee’s heart- was divided betwéen patriotism and the 
fluctuations of the agricultural market. During the war of 1812 
he appears to be depressed, but hastens to add: “The pros- 


ae 
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pect of Peace, or even a good market for Flour and Beef, would 
cheer me”; and again: ‘We expect to hear of Peace every 
day, and a high price for everything that should be high.” 

He owned a fine body of slaves, two hundred in all, the 
majority of whom were well-trained laborers. He was attached 
to many of them, though some “perplexed and plagued him.” 
In a letter he describes the death of one Robin, who, after a 
long illness, ‘‘ went off like the snuff of an exhausted candle. 
He never took a dose of Physick during the course of a long 
life. When I told him that a doctor should be called, he warmly 
objected, declaring his belief that I knew as well as the doctor 
what was proper for him, from which we may clearly infer 
that he had not a greater reliance upon the skill of the Fac- 
ulty than Mr. Madison seems to have.” 

Though no longer active in politics, Governor Lee still fol- 
lowed with interest the movements of the Federal party, of 
which he had formerly been a prominent member. In the fall 
of 1812 he congratulates himself upon the prospect of the 
county becoming Federal; ‘“‘a great meeting is soon to take 
place, at which arrangements will be made, I presume, to make 
the wished-for change. Of two evils it seems best to take the 
least. Madison and the Jefferson crew ought in all events to 
be discarded; but Clinton, this De Witt Clinton, I like not that 
Jacobinical fellow.” 

Mrs. Lee died in 1805, and was sincerely mourned by her 
husband. He has written the following inscription in a volume 
of Thomas a Kempis, given to his wife by Prince Gallitzin, the 
Russian convert to Catholicity, known throughout this country by 
the humble name of Father Smith. “The gift of the Reverend 
Mr. Smith to Mary Lee, 1788, passed by the ever-to-be-lamented 
death of my beloved wife to me, her inconsolable Husband, Thos. 
S. Lee.” He had joined the Catholic Church some years be- 
fore his wife’s death, having once made a vow so to do when 
she was dangerously ill. As a tribute to the memory of her 
who had been his intelligent and faithful companion during more 
than thirty years of married life, Governor Lee built a church 
which he named St. Mary’s, “in honor of my dearly loved 
wife, your sainted mother.” This building remained in _ pos- 
session of the family until 1829. The bishops assembled 
in Baltimore then decided that tle titles of all churches should — 
be vested in the diocesan, on account of a great scan- 
dal caused by troubles in New Orleans. The owners of the 
cathedral there, having threatened to use it for other pur- 
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poses, brought the matter before the courts, where the famous 
lawsuit was at length decided against them, 1842. 

After the marriage of his eldest daughter, Miss Eliza Lee, 
who had been his friend and companion always, but more par- 
ticularly’ since the death of his wife, Governor Lee remained 
closely at Needwood, which he was loath to leave even for 
short visits to his daughter and her family, urging, in one let- 
ter, as a sufficient regret, the uncomfortable and _ unsuitable 
fashions of the period. “Golden will make my clothes fashion- 
able, do or say as I may, but I cannot wear them high in 
the neck, short-waisted, and flying off at the sides.” Governor 
Lee died in 1819, at the age of seventy-four, leaving his 
estate to be divided equally between his children. There are 
now four country-seats within the radius of one mile bearing 
the name of Needwood. Three of these belong to his descend- 
ants, who at present own about fifteen hundred acres of the 
original three thousand. The old homestead built by Governor 
Lee has passed into other hands. Unfortunately, there exists 
no portrait of him. It is thought that he had a great distaste 
to being painted. He is said to have been a remarkably hand- 
some man, standing six feet four inches, and magnificently pro- 
portioned. Frederick still preserves the memory of his superb 
appearance as he marched through the town at the head of 
the Maryland militia to assist the governor of Pennsylvania to 
crush the Whiskey Rebellion of 1794. His sons were all fine- 
looking men, none of them being under six feet. In 1824 
Peale, writing to John Lee, Esq., youngest son of the gov- 
ernor, says that he has ‘an engagement to paint portraits of 
the governors elected in the State of Maryland since the change 
of government I am desirous to know if there is a portrait in 
your family of Governor Lee, and whether I may have the 
favor of making a copy.” 

There being no portrait, the artist suggested that William Lee, 
the eldest son, said to be wonderfully like his father, should sit 
for the painting, which would be placed in Annapolis as that of 
Thomas Sim Lee. Unlike an enterprising Marylander, however, 
who recently sat for all the portraits of his ancestors, male and 
female, William Lee declined to personate his father. 

The superb estate of Melwood Park, which fell to the children 
of Governor Lee, was sold that the property might be divided 
among the heirs. 

Governor Lee left six children, four sons and two daughters. 
His eldest son, William, lived the greater portion of his life at 
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Needwood, where he built him. 'f a house, and where he was at 
one time the host of the charming Mrs. Lewis (Molly Custis). 

Archibald Lee, another son, was a charming and accomplished 
man of the world. He spent most of his time in England, where 
he was a great favorite. Among his papers there are a number 
of letters from eminent people whose autographs alone would 
make the correspondence interesting. Invitations to famous coun- 
try houses; personal orders from Ponsonby and Sir John Sinclair 
for debates in the House of Lords; a note signed John Kemble; one 
requesting the pleasure of his company in a drive to Bath, from 
Thomas Weld, Esq., in whose chapel at Lulworth Castle Mr. Car- 
roll, first primate of Baltimore, was consecrated ; letters of friendship 
from Lord Lansdowne; Henry David Erskine, son of the famous 
Baron Erskine, “the most consummate advocate of his age”; 
several from William Pinckney, then minister to London, and two 
from Lucien Bonaparte. These are both written from Thorn- 
grove, Worcestershire, where he was detained by the English, 
who treated him as a prisoner. In one he expressed his great 
desire to reach America, ‘“‘ce pays dont la politique me tient 
éloigné. . . . J’espére quelque jour que nous nous y_ rever- 
rons et que nous bénirons ensemble |’heureuse terre ot on jouit 
de la liberté civile et politique.’ In another, addressed to Archi- 
bald Lee, cétoyen Américain, he begs Mr. Lee to stop at Thorn- 
grove on his way to London. Bonaparte wished to discuss a 
project of sending to Philadelphia some of his effects, whose 
value he places at fifty thousand pounds sterling, and which 
were then awaiting embarkation at Civita Vecchia, from whence 
he had himself set sail to escape from the exasperation of Na- 
poleon, when he was captured by an English cruiser: “ Je ne 
doute pas que tot ot tard on ne me laisse continuer ma _ route 
vers la nouvelle patrie que j’ai adoptée et, en attendant, je vou- 
drais y envoyer ce qui m’appartient, comme, malgré ma deten- 
tion je me regarde déja comme votre concitoyen. Je compte sur 
votre obligeance, et je serais bien aise de causer avec vous de 
cet objet. Agréez, je vous prie, mes salutations amicales.” 

Miss Eliza D. Lee, her father’s eldest and much-loved daughter, 
presided over his establishment during eleven years after the 
death of her mother. As the head of her father’s house in 
Georgetown, she came in contact with all the brilliant and dis- 
tinguished men of the day. She was a great favorite with Mrs. 
Quincy, who, writing to a friend in Boston, says: “Eliza Lee, at 
the head of her father’s establishment in Georgetown, has long 
commanded general admiration by her highly-cultivated mind 
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and graceful and attractive manners.” We find the following 
passage on the admiration which Miss Lee excited in a letter 
from a friend of hers: “You, Iam told, have been the idol of 
the winter. The woman who has the power to draw Mr. Ran- 
dolph away from Miss Caton must calculate on the hatred of her 
own sex and the admiration of the other.” Mrs. Quincy, on 
her return North, where, as she expresses it, she is “at last in 
the midst of the paternal acres, and among shades and scenes 
consecrated by recollections full of gratitude and tenderness,” 
writes to her dear Miss Lee: “In all this restored happiness 
we think of you a//, and charm our enquiring friends with the 
story of your worth, your kindness,” etc. Her signature occurs 
frequently in Miss Lee’s correspondence, as does also that of 
Josiah Quincy. In one place the latter writes regretting he may 
not accompany her on a riding expedition which they had 
planned together: 

“IT am denied after all the privilege of being your and Miss 
Teackle’s cavalier to-morrow, as I promised myself; a_ lighter 
carriage than my own cannot be obtained, and this requires my 
whole stock of cavalry and deprives me of my stud, which isa 
death-blow to my Knightly pretensions. Will you convey my 
lamentations to Miss Teackle. Be assured that whether on the 
spur or the wheel, I am very respectfully Y. Hble. S—, 

“JOSIAH QUINCY. 

‘‘T am supported in this disappointment by being informed 
that you have a devoted cavalier at y. command.” 

Among other writers are Mrs. Madison, John Randolph of 
Roanoke, Colonel Pickering, etc. Mr. Randolph frequently in- 
vites Miss Lee’s attention to various reviews, hoping she “ will 
not find them wholly devoid of interest.” Colonel Pickering 
sends a sermon with the following words: “The enclosed ser- 
mon, on the signs of the times, which Col. Pickering received 
last night, and has just read, he presents to Miss Lee: an un- 
usual present to a young lady, but not the less acceptable to 
her serious and reflecting mind.” 

Miss Lee married the Hon. Outerbridge Horsey, Senator 
from Delaware, Mr. Randolph officiating as groomsman. Mr. and 
Mrs. Horsey eventually settled upon part of Governor Lee’s estate 
which she inherited, and which still bears the name of Needwood. 

The descendants of Governor Lee and Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton intermarried several times, thus cementing by a more 
intimate connection the friendship of their ancestors. John Lee, 
the youngest son, for several terms member of Congress from 
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Maryland, married Harriet Carroll, granddaughter to the signer, 
while her brother, Colonel Carroll, married Mary Digges Lee, 
granddaughter of Thomas Sim Lee. 

The mother of Mrs. John Lee was Miss Harriet Chew, of 
Philadelphia, one of the beauties of her day. She is represented 
leaning upon the arm of General Washington in the famous 
painting of Martha Washington’s Reception. It is said that Mr. 
Carroll went to Philadelphia to address another lady, whose charms 
were, however, completely effaced by the sight of Miss Chew. 
He left the city an engaged man without having once thought 
of her for whose sake he had undertaken this trip. 

Colonel Carroll’s wife, Miss Lee, had been intimately asso- 
ciated, before her marriage, with the beautiful Misses Caton, 
about whom so much has been written. In a letter to one of 
her relatives, Miss Lee speaks thus of the eldest of the sisters, 
who married first the brother of Madame Bonaparte (#-¢ Patter- 
son) and afterwards the Marquis of Wellesley: ‘You can form 
no idea of the change that has taken place in Mrs. Patterson; 
her whole soul is absorbed in religion. . . . I always went into 
the chapel (Doughreghan Manor) at half-past five in the morn- 
ing, and invariably would find her already there. She told 
me last month, in speaking of England, that she reflects with 
the greatest remorse upon her dissipation while there, and that 
no consideration would induce her to return again; that her 
only wish now was to atone for the follies of her past life. 

Mrs. Patterson showed me all her correspondence with 
the Duke of Wellington, besides a variety of letters from other 
great people in England, in which they spoke of her loss not 
only to individuals, but to the nation. After reading these 
letters, all of which were filled with compliments, she told me 
that she had not shown them to me out of vanity, but to 
prove to me that if she had loved the world too much, she 
had been more excusable than most women” The fascinations 
of England eventually triumphed over Mrs. Patterson’s religious 
determination to atone for the follies of her past life. After the 
death of her first husband, his fair widow yielded to the solici- 
tations of her admirers and returned to England to console the 
nation for her loss. She married the Marquis of Wellesley, 
viceroy of Ireland and eider brother to the Duke of Wellington, 
her great friend and admirer. Lady Wellesley then entered 
upon her career of conquest, and together with her beautiful 
sisters, Lady Stafford and the Duchess of Leeds, was for many 
years the reigning toast. M. C. L. 
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‘* O world, as God has made it! All is beauty; 
And knowing this is love, and love is duty, 
What further may be sought for or declared?” 
—Browning. 


I. 


THE French peasant has always been an interesting study. 
The Abbé Roux and Max O’Rell are the latest of his country- 
men to give us a view of his life and its difficulties. Though 
lacking in many ways, their accounts are truthful and detailed 
enough to deserve attention. The most thoughtful and sympa- 
thetic literary handling the peasant has ever received was from 
the pen of Georges Sand, whose brief tale of La Mare au 
Diable is an idyl of the soil, the beginning of which breathes tke 
very essence of peasant life. Unhappily, the genius which could 
burn with so clear and pure a flame, knew not how to resist 
the gusts of wind that play havoc with most human candles, 
Therefore, we can but regret that La Mare au Diable is al- 
most the only expression in modern French literature of the 
depth and beauty, the simplicity of suffering and enjoyment of 
peasant life. In the other arts the peasant has fared equally 
well and ill. He has been caricatured, pettyfied, and puttyfied, 
but seldom justly delineated. We all know the type of peas- 
ant lads and lasses that rules supreme in comic opera. We 
know the type that adorns the canvases, more or less pro- 
fusely, of most modern artists. 

In the midst of all this artistic untruth, a French painter, 
humble and unknown, by name Jean Frangois Millet, began to 
reveal the peasant in the light of inner and outer reality. He 
was born on the 4th of October, 1814, in the littlke Norman 
village of Gruchy. His family, tillers of the soil from root to 
branch, was in many respects remarkable. His father, Jean 
Louis Nicolas Millet, had a strong and beautiful nature, con- 
taining the undeveloped germs of abilities in many lines. His 
mother appears to have been equally above the average; but 
the influence that made itself most felt in the life of the youth- 
ful Millet was that of his grandmother—a woman whose parallel 
would have to be sought among the rough-hewn, majestic por- 
traits of the women of the Old Testament. A picturesque house- 
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hold it must have been, that homestead hidden in the little val- 
ley opening toward the sea. The widowed grandmother ruled 
supreme. Jean Louis, his gentle wife, and their eight children 
sought her guidance in every matter. In the evenings, while 
the busy hum and burr of her spinning-wheel sounded, or the 
click-clack of her knitting-needles—for the Widow Millet was 
never idle—her keen eyes looked out from the net-work of 
wrinkles of her kindly.brown face, observant of every one in 
the little group surrounding her, but ever and anon glancing to 
the corner of the hearth where “her heart’s favorite,” Jean Fran- 
¢ois, was seated. As the rising and falling blaze from the great 
logs illumined his face and figure, the grandmother’s busy fingers 
would occasionally slacken as she watched the lad, sometimes 
busy with a bit of board or paper, a pencil or charcoal, 
sometimes gazing dreamily into the fire, sometimes listening 
eagerly to the stories, ghostly and marvellous some, others 
bloody and cruel narratives of the days, yet near at hand, of 
the Terror—stories that some of the little circle never tired of 
repeating. Oftenest the narrator of these tales would be the 
uncle of Jean Louis, Charles Millet, ordained priest before the 
Revolution, enveloped in all its dangers, and finally leading a 
peaceful and useful life, partly as priest and teacher, partly as la- 
borer, in sabots and soutane, on his nephew’s little farm. All in all, 
they were a family that was not ill-calculated to produce a great 
man. They had strong intellects, not altogether undeveloped ; 
strong bodies, not without a certain rough comeliness; hearts 
tender and upright; views of life honest and hardy. Their life 
was made up of hard work and scant rest, of privations and 
few enjoyments, but they took their fate in their hands with a 
ready and cheerful acceptance that was grander and nobler than 
any mere philosophical content or resignation. Such were the 
Millets. Such had been their fathers before them. 

The grandmother’s favorite, the little Frangois, grew to be a 
sturdy, strong-limbed, open-browed, dark-eyed youth whose broad 
back had already—for was he not the eldest of the boys ?— 
to bear many of the family burdens. Fortunately, he got a little 
schooling, and still more fortunately, he learned with avidity all 
that fell in his way. The Bible he knew intimately, and all of his 
grandmother's little store of learned and pious books. A young 
vicar at the church of Gréville, where Francois went to be con- 
firmed, taught him Latin and initiated him into the wonders of 
Virgil, who became at once and remained ever after an unfailing 
solace and comfort to the young peasant. 
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In all these years while Frangois was working, learning, and 
dreaming, he had not forgotten the wish that had early developed 
within him to transfer to canvas some of the beauty that he saw 
and felt—helped thereto by Virgil, perhaps—in the life and 
scenes that were his. At last, one day, the father, Jean Louis, 
discovered the secret wish of his son’s heart. His biographer, 
Alfred Sensier, gives the following account of the occurrence that 
turned the current of young Millet’s life: ‘““Coming home one day 
from Mass he (Frangois) met an old man, his back bewed, and 
going wearily home. He was surprised at the perspective and 
movement of the bent figure. This was for the young peasant 
the discovery of foreshortening. With one glance he understood 
the mysteries of planes advancing, retreating, rising, and falling. 
He came quickly home, and taking a lump of charcoal, drew 
from memory all the lines he had noted in the action of the old 
man. When his parents returned from church they instantly 
recognized it—his first portrait made them laugh. 

Millet was eighteen; his father was deeply moved by the 
revelation of this unforeseen talent; they talked the matter over 
and Frangois admitted that he had some desire to become a 
painter. His father only said these touching words: ‘“ My poor 
Frangois, I see thou art troubled by the idea. I should gladly 
have sent you to have the trade of painting taught you, which 
they say is so fine, but you are the oldest boy and I was not 
able to spare you; now that your brothers are growing older, 
I do not wish to prevent you from learning that which you are 
so anxious to know. We will soon go to Cherbourg and find 
out whether you have talent enough to earn your living by this 
business.” 

Accordingly, in a few weeks Frangois and his father went to 
Cherbourg to the studio of a painter called Mouchel, a pupil of the 
school of David. At first the artist cannot be persuaded that the 
drawings they brought with them were the work of the big, awk- 
ward young fellow before him. When he is at last convinced, 
he willingly accepts him as a pupil, and assures the father: 
“Well, you will go to perdition for having kept him so long, 
for your child has the stuff of a great painter!” 

The father went back to Gruchy. The son remained at 
Cherbourg, and for two months worked and studied indefati- 
gably under the tutelage of Mouchel. Then a sorrowful blow 
fell on him. One day a messenger from Gruchy came with 
sad news to Cherbourg—Jean Louis Millet was dangerously ill. 
Francois rushed madly homewards and reached Gruchy only to 
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find his father delirious, dying of brain-fever. His death left a 
grief-stricken, heart-sore family. But peasants must forego the 
luxury of grief with all others, and so, as soon as the funeral 
was over, Francois endeavored to take his father’s place in the 
labors of the field. That was his work, he felt. Peasant-like, 
he accepted it as part of the inevitable, without rebellion or 
complaint. But his heart was not in his work. A _ different 
labor, not higher but other than farming, had already claimed 
his allegiance. The grandmother’s observant eyes discovered his 
patient disquietude. One day she said to him: ‘My Fran- 
¢ois, you myst accept the will of God. Your father, my Jean 
Louis, said you should be a painter; obey him and go back 
to Cherbourg.” 

Very gladly he went. In Cherbourg he entered the studio 
of Langlois, who gave him little advice but boundless liberty 
to do as he pleased. He tried his hand at everything—copy- 
ing and original work of every sort. He found time for much 
reading, which he chose with judgment and discretion. The 
months went by, and people began to talk of the young painter 
from the country whose work showed such cleverness and origi- 
nality. A few bold and good-natured spirits thought that he 
should be sent to Paris. Langlois, declaring that he could teach 
him nothing more, addressed a’ petition to the municipal council 
of Cherbourg, in consequence of which they voted an annuity of 
four hundred francs for Millet’s education. The general council 
of La Manche added later six hundred francs, to be paid until 
the completion of the young artist’s studies. With the splen- 
did prospect of this princely allowance before him (unfortu- 
nately it never became much more than a prospect), and with 
the trembling counsels of his mother and grandmother in his 
ears, young Millet departed for Paris in January, 1837. 

At first Paris, with its seething possibilities, bewildered him, 
saddened him, disheartened him. It is a trait of the peasant 
nature to be comfortable and happy only in the midst of the 
familiar. Millet, essentially a peasant, had a positive fear of the 
strange and new. His first contact with Parisians was so_unfor- 
tunate that his only happiness during those early months in 
the great city was in his constant visits to the galleries of the 
Louvre and the Luxembourg. Very interesting are his accounts 
of his first impressions of these celebrated collections. His likes 
and dislikes are strongly indicated. He has an instant appre- 
ciation of true, as quick a discernment of false, art. After a 
good deal of dallying, Millet roused himself to action and was 
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admitted to the studio of Paul Delaroche, the fashionable painter 
of the day. Here he fared very badly and was misunderstood 
by master and pupils, though occasionally some of his work 
compelled admiration. His first attempt in the life-class pro- 
voked the universal comment, ‘ How insolently natural!” Dela- 
roche, while admitting his talent, concerned himself very little 
about this “man of the woods,” as his fellow-pupils dubbed 
him. Millet was too original, too eccentric, too little a wor- 
shipper of the great Delaroche, to please master or pupils. When 
the time came for competition for the great ‘“ Prix de Rome,” 
Millet was admitted and worked enthusiastically at the figure. 
Delaroche, seeing his determination and much struck with his 
work, called him aside and said: 

“You want the ‘Prix de Rome’?” 

“That is the reason I compete,” answered Millet laconically. 

“T find your composition very good,” continued the master, 
“but I must tell you that I especially want Roux appointed; but 
next year I will use all my influence for you.” 

Millet said no more, relinquished his chance and left the 
studio, bitterly realizing that upon himself alone must he rely 
for instruction and protection. One friend the young Norman 
had made in the studio. A certain Marolle had been kind to 
him and had won his liking. When he left the studio Marolle, 
a good-natured, gay young fellow, went with him, and together 
they established a little studio in the Rue de l'Est. There life 
very soon became a difficult problem for Millet, whose family 
could not, like Marolle’s, smooth his rough path for him.  Per- 
haps he occasionally wished that he, too, were the son of a 
wealthy varnish manufacturer. His pension came very irregularly, 
if it came at all, and was quite insufficient for his needs. It was 
only Marolle’s advice, encouragement, and assistance that made 
living possible to him. He gave up the studies of forest forms 
and rural scenes, to which his fancy drew him from the first, 
and desperately turned his hand to whatever it could find to 
do. He occupied himself with anything and everything that 
would win him a few francs for daily bread. He did portraits, 
pastels, imitations of Watteau and Boucher, whom he detested 
—mythological subjects. It is hardly fair to accuse him, as 
some critics have, of abandoning his ideals in the vulgar strug- 
gle of existence. He was young, inexperienced; his ideals had 
scarcely matured, and “pot-boiling”’ was a necessity then as now. 
He did very little in those days that shamed him later on. A 
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pure mind will not permit much evil to enter into the kindling 
of the fire, even for youthful “ pot-boiling.” 

In 1840 Millet made his first attempt to exhibit at the Sa/on. 
Of the two portraits he sent, one was rejected and one accepted, 
hung, and unnoticed. Discouraged by this failure, he went back to 
Normandy, whither, for the next few years, he annually returned to 
breathe again his native air and be again for a time with his 
family. During one of these visits he painted severai portraits of 
his mother and grandmother. He worked at the latter’s portrait 
with special care, for he understood the beauty and force of her 
character, and wished, he said, “to show the soul of his grand- 
mother.” 

During one of these home visits he met and married his 
first wife, a good young girl of Cherbourg. They were married 
in 1841, and in 1844 she died. The marriage was not a happy 
one, and the fact that his young wife was almost a constant 
invalid served to further complicate the problem of existence. 
Of these years his biographer says: ‘‘He never spoke of this 
time without a sort of terror. He was without money, position, 
or connections. His material life was a daily fight. He was 
ready to do anything that chance offered, but had endless diffi- 
culties to get the most trifling sums paid. He met people who 
took advantage of his poverty, who wearied him with their 
refusals and went to all lengths of cruelty.” 

After the death of his wife Millet went for a while to 
Cherbourg, and there married again, this time more fortunately. 
Despite Alphonse Daudet’s recent utterances to the contrary, 
the wife of a man of genius does sometimes understand and 
appreciate him. It is a troublesome question; therefore I leave 
M. Daudet to describe as flippantly as he pleases the prizes 
that the rod and line of genius generally draw from the matri- 
monial fish-pond. Not one of the unions so described was Millet’s 
second marriage. Madame Millet proved to be a good and 
earnest woman and a most sympathetic helpmate. 

Before returning to Paris Millet took his bride to Havre, 
where they visited several friends while he executed some com- 
missions for pictures. While they remained there, a public ex- 
hibition of his works was organized, which met with some suc- 
cess. Allin all, he got about nine hundred francs together before 
they left for Paris. The Havre visit was a brief interlude of peace 
and prosperity. In Paris recommenced his drudgery and failure. 
Yet the little attic home was bright and cheerful in spite of 
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its poverty. A whole colony of young artists lived near at 
hand, with some of whom Millet became on the most friendly 
terms and who formed a little clique of admirers around him, 
for thoughtful artists and critics could not fail to appreciate the 
element in Millet’s work, even of the “ pot-boiling” order, that 
raised him far above mediocrity. About this time Alfred Sen- 
sier, Millet’s biographer and most intimate friend, made his ac- 
quaintance. They became friends from the start and till death 
their friendship lasted. The day that he met Sensier was truly, 
for Millet, a rift in the dark clouds of his life. Never was 
friend more active or more faithful. During the hard times of 
1848 the Millets would probably have starved to death had it 
not been for the unwearied exertions of this kind friend. Through 
his help and that of other friends, the artist sold a picture which 
the Sa/on had, as usual, refused, for five hundred francs, and re- 
ceived a commission from M. Ledru Rollin of eighteen hun- 
dred francs. This was comparative affluence, but even twenty- 
three hundred francs will not last for ever. Again Millet is 
hard pressed. For a time sign-painting is his only resource. 
Then lke makes the grand discovery that drawings can be ex- 
changed for clothes and furniture. How rapidly his pencil 
flew then, and how willingly he gave half a dozen drawings 
for a pair of shoes! Other drawings went for a franc apiece, 
and five or six portraits for twenty francs. 

The year 1849 marks a new era in Millet’s life—not of 
prosperity, but of purpose. Heretofore his paintings had been 
marked by originality, cleverness, sincerity, but in all his work 
there was an absence of depth and thought that seems to have 
been not so much the abandonment “of the ideal as an un- 
conscious ignorance of it. One evening he chanced to hear 
two young men coarsely commenting on one of his pictures 
that was exhibited in a picture-dealer’s window. The truth as 
well as the falsehood of their words cut him to the quick. 
To the day of his death he winced at the remembrance. From 
his pain and humiliation sprang forth both purpose and reso- 
lution. He returned home and told his wife the story. 

“If you consent,” said he, “I will do no more of that sort of 
pictures. Living will be harder than ever and you will suffer, 
but I will be free to do what I have long been thinking of.” 

Madame Millet answered with much simplicity and much noble- 
ness: “I am ready. Do as you will.” 

“And from that time on,” says M. Sensier, ‘ Millet, relieved 
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in a sense from all servitude, entered resolutely into rustic 


” 


art. 
A few months before this event a number of Paris artists, 


among whom was Théodore Rousseau, in later years Millet’s 
devoted friend, had left the capital to settle in the little village of 
Barbizon, on the outskirts of the forest of Fontainebleau. In the 
summer of 1849 various considerations induced Millet and his 
friend, the artist Jacque, to follow their example. They came 
with their families, expecting to remain a few months; the few 
months became a life-time. 


II. 


In the recent exhibition at the American Art Galleries, in New 
York City, of the works of Barye and his contemporaries, there 
was a sketch of Millet’s home at Barbizon, signed “ Millet, ji/s.” 
The painting does not display inherited genius, but it gives us a 
very good idea of the humble and picturesque home that Millet 
and his family so long occupied. The long, low-roofed cottage 
is covered with vines and surrounded by trees. Inside, the three 
narrow, low rooms, which are gradually added to with the fami- 
ly’s increasing size, are poor indeed, but neat and tasteful. One 
of these little rooms is the studio where Millet spends half his 
day—the morning being always given to farming and gardening. 
He felt himself to be the interpreter of the peasant. The long 
years of desultory labor in Paris had given him technical skill 
in the highest degree. His years of suffering and discouragement 
had not embittered, but sweetened and strengthened, his charac- 
ter. His birth, his early training, his later years—all helped to 
make him the one artist in France who could best understand 
and express rural life, who could best raise art from the debase- 
ment that talented dawdlers, unbelieving and unfeeling d/ettanti 
of genius, had brought upon her. 

“Each eyed his neighbor, and was full of enthusiasm for a 
manner,” is Millet’s summary of the work of the soulless Paris- 
ians. Always clearly and concisely expressed are his views on 
art and artists. Good sense and good judgment rule his words. 
“ Who shall dare to say that a potato is inferior to a pomegran- 
ate ?”” he demands, when accused of trampling on the beautiful in 
his studies of peasant life. In various letters to M. Sensier he 
defines occasionally the feeling that inspires all his work. Per- 
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haps a few excerpts from these letters will best give his creed on 
the matter. 

, Some tell me that I deny the charms of the country. I 
find much more than charms; I find infinite glories. I see as 
well as they do the little flowers of which Christ said that 
Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of these. 
I see the halos of dandelions, and the sun also, which spreads 
out beyond the world its glory in the clouds. But I see, as 
well, in the plain the steaming horses at work, and, in a rocky 
place, a man, all worn out, whose ‘/aw/’ has been heard since 
morning, and who tries to straighten himself a moment and 
breathe. The drama is surrounded by beauty.” 

‘““One can say that everything is beautiful in its own time 
and place, and, on the other hand, that nothing is beautiful 
which comes at the wrong time. . . . Beauty is expression.” 

“T want the people I paint to look as if they were dedi- 
cated to their station—that it would be impossible for them to 
ever think of being anything but what they are. A work 
should be all ofa piece, and people and things shotld be there 
for an end.” 

“At the bottom it always comes to this: a man must be 
touched himself in order to touch others; and all that is done 
from theory, however clever, can never attain this end, for it 
is impossible that .it should have the breath of life. To quote 
the expression of St. Paul, “4s sonans aut cymbalum tinniens.’” 

Very happy were the early days at Barbizon. To be im- 
mersed in work of the studio and the field, to be surrounded 
by his wife and children, to have his friends near at hand, and 
the great forest for draught of healing and consolation when 
he felt in need of both—this was Millet’s programme of com- 
fort. His friends tell us that with those for whom he really 
cared he was always genial and confidential, not disdaining an 
occasional joke and never happier than when he could persuade 
a couple of friends to share, for weeks at a time, the rough 
but. warm hospitality of his simple home. His friends loved to 
be with him and often came to pay the desired visits. Pleas- 
ant recollections they took home with them of the long after- 
noons in the bare little studio—dreamy hours, spent by 
the visitors in watching the rapid, creative strokes of their 
host’s pencil or brush, listening to his thoughts, opinions, con- 
fidences, and all the time watching the rings of their tobacco- 
smoke curl around the portraits and sketches and studies that 
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clustered so thick on the walls, half-veiling, half-revealing the 
sturdy traits of Millet'’s pictured relatives. In the evenings they 
went to the forest of Fontainebleau, and there it was that this 
peasant artist, in his rough sadots and old red sailor’s jacket, 
seemed most content with life. All the capacity for joy in his 
large, impressionable nature was always set vibrating by the slight- 
est contact with the open. In one of his letters to Sensier he 
gives an idea of his sensibility to nature as well as a pretty pic- 
ture of the Barbizon life: 

“If you could see how beautiful the forest is! I rush there 
at the end of the day, after my work, and I come back every 
time crushed. It is so calm, such a terrible grandeur, that I 
find myself really frightened; I don’t know what those fellows, 
the trees, are saying to each other; they say something which 
we cannot understand, because we don’t know their language, 
that is all. But I’m sure they don’t make puns (!) To-morrow, 
Sunday, is the /éte of Barbizon Every oven, stove, chimney, 
saucepan, and pot is in such activity that you might believe it 
was the day before the ‘ zoces de Gamache.’ Every old triangle 
is used as a spit, and all the turkeys, geese, hens, and ducks which 
you saw in such good health are at this minute roasting and 
boiling—and pies as big as wagon-wheels! Barbizon is one big 
kitchen, and the fumes must be smelt for miles.” 

Once in a while Millet’s affairs took him to Paris for a day 
or two, and always, when evening brought his return, there was 
an affectionate, eager little group impatiently awaiting to escort 
him to the house. When things had gone well with him and 
a few spare francs enabled him to come laden with toys and don- 
bons for the children, it was a very gay little party that assembled 
within the cottage; and, in any case, the Millet household never 
lacked love and confidence. Often enough they lacked other 
things. Even in Barbizon it is impossible to support a large 
family on an income uncertain at best and often a purely minus 
quantity. In the art world, that part at least that is governed 
by the Sa/on, the critics, and the picture-dealers, Millet continued 
to meet with rebuffs, neglect, and abuse. Every time that a 
picture of his, whether accepted or rejected, appeared at the 
Salon, a fresh storm burst about his ears. He had a few partisans, 
a few admirers, but in general he was profoundly misunderstood, 
maliciously misinterpreted. He was accused of revolutionary and 
socialistic tendencies. Every sort of motive was ascribed to him 
save the simple conscientiousness that alone actuated his work. 
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Occasionally he sold a picture, but always at a very low figure. 
Usually, when he had a painting to dispose of his friends were occu- 
pied in the almost impossible task of first creating a Millet taste 
and then gratifying it—with a profitable result to the artist. Strug- 
gling bravely along, working indefatigably, bearing his privations 
as best he could, appealing to his friends only when the burden 
grew heavier than he could bear, Millet is as touching a figure as 
was poor John Richling with his clever inefficiency. Quite often 
it happened that the baker, the butcher, the grocer, and the 
tailor of Barbizon took possession of the cottage, threatening 
untold ill if their accounts were not instantly settled. Sometimes 
Rousseau, oftener Sensier, came to the rescue on these occasions. 
The comic side of these difficulties strikes us as often as their 
pathetic, for, in truth, the difference between the pathetic and 
the comic elements of human events lies principally in the dif- 
ference there is between the inner and the outer view of life’s 
incongruities. Added to our artist's grinding poverty was the 
misery of ill health, troublesome eyes, constant. headache. Some 
of the letters to Sensier that reveal his troubles are like the 
painful echo of the groans wrung from a strong and _ suffering 
heart. He writes one day: 

“If I have not the spleen, which you tell me not to take to 
myself as bosom companion, I have a settled weariness, but no 
anger against any one or anything, for I do not think myself 
any more a victim than lots of other people; but I am afraid 
of getting tired out. It has lasted nearly twenty years. Well, 
it has not been the fault of my friends that it has not been 
different; that is a consolation to me.” 

Several times the thought of suicide crossed his mind. 
‘ But,” says his biographer, “ between the thought and the act 
was a whole world which Millet would never have crossed.” He 
was a Christian; therefore, a prayer or a breath of the forest 
was sufficient to dispel the possibility of so wretched a release. 

During the first years at Barbizon, while the sweetness and 
freedom of his life there were struggling hard to overmaster its 
sordid cares, Millet was tenderly thought of and tenderly longed 
for by the two women, both growing old and feeble now, who 
were the first to guide and care for him. Scarcely more than 
a hundred leagues from Barbizon was the little Norman village 
where his mother and grandmother still remained in charge of 
the household that was now sadly scattered, for most of the 
daughters had married and settled in homes of their own, while 
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one by one the sons had all been seized with the fever for 
Paris. Mother and grandmother longed for a sight of the 
artist son, who had ever most tenderly repaid their tenderness. 
He, too, earnestly longed to see them both again, but he was 
poor and they were pocr, and every one knows that when poverty 
weights one’s feet journeys are out of the question. How deep- 
ly Millet felt the pain of this hopeless longing is shown by his 
picture called ‘“ Waiting,” a canvas full of grandeur, of beauty, 
of sorrow. ‘A painted silence,” it has been called. It is more. 
It is resignation, patience, hope painted with the silence. 

The grandmother died in 1851, and two years later the 
mother also died. Not yet had Millet found means to go to her. 
These deaths seemed to snap some of his heart-strings, and were 
for a long time a living and constant grief to him. After the 
mother’s death it was necessary for Frangois, as the eldest son, 
to go home and attend to the division of the inheritance. Luck- 
ily, the sale of some canvases gave him the wherewithal for the 
journey. He remained a very short time .at Gruchy after asking 
and receiving as his share of the inheritance the books that had 
belonged to his great-uncle, and the huge wardrobe of polished 
oak which from father to son had come down for many genera- 
tions. It was surely a modest fortune with which he returned to 
Barbizon. 

The following year he met with a stroke of great good luck. 
He succeeded in paying his debts, and in selling a picture for 
the to him enormous sum of two thousand francs. The ques- 
tion of what to do with this unexpected wealth had then to be 
settled. To save it? Very good, but—it would be so much 
pleasanter to spend it for the wife and the little ones. He 
deliberates, and at last concludes that he has found the treat 
that will be most delightful to them. He will take them all for 
a whole long month to his old home, the Norman village near 
the sea, which they already seem to know, so often has he 
pictured it to them with word and pencil. The month length- 
ened to four, and a happy holiday it must have been for parents 
and children and the kindred living at Gruchy; this renewal of 
early associations seemed the beginning of better things for the 
artist: and his family. Bad times were to come again, and often 
again the faithful Sensier had to pilot their boat into quiet 
waters, but slowly and grudgingly fortune’s wheel seemed turning 
towards them. 

In 1860 Millet gave a hostage to the future, in the shape 
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of a contract in which he pledged himself to give to a certain 
Monsieur M all the pictures and drawings he could do in 
three years, for the consideration of a thousand francs a month. 
It was a sort of bondage, but a bondage that gave Millet his 
first feeling of freedom. Relief from the miserable cares that 
had so long pursued him filled his whole soul with peace. 
Very joyfully he worked, producing in this interval some of his 
most beautiful compositions. 

To the Sa/on of 1863 he sent three pictures that were des- 
tined, despite their truth and beauty, to bring a perfect tem- 
pest of abuse and harsh criticism upon the artist who had the 
audacity to throw himself, again and again, so courageously 
against the wall of prejudice and false ideals with which the 
judges of the Salon allowed themselves to be encompassed. 
These pictures were: “A Peasant Leaning on his Hoe,” “A 
Woman Carding Wool,” and “A Shepherd Bringing Home his 
Sheep ’—one of the many works in which he dealt so sympa- 
thetically with the most beautiful subject that the beasts of the 
field can present us. Always sympathetic is Millet’s treatment of 
any subject. When he paints horses, or cattle, or sheep, he is 
equal to Barye or Rosa Bonheur, and he has all the feeling of 
Corot when he gives his grand and noble peasants their 
fitting background of majestic landscape. 

Occasionally Sensier and he made charming little trips to- 
gether through various parts of France. Once six or seven 
glorious days were spent in Switzerland. From all of these ex- 
cursions Millet returned with plenty of notes, sketches, and mem- 
ories, full of enthusiastic plans for future work. His enthusiasm 
for work was endless. A dozen life-times could scarcely have 
fulfilled all his projects. , 

In 1868 the tide of public favor, that had slowly been turn- 
ing away from the false realism and false idealism of the artists 
most graciously received by the Paris Sa/on, rushed at last in full 
force upon Millet and his honest realities. After much hesitation, 
the government was compelled by public clamor to award to the 
peasant-painter of Barbizon the ribbon of a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor. In the midst of much popular enthusiasm Millet 
accepted the honor, and the revenge, with quiet and self-con- 
tained dignity. He was not a man to be dust-blinded, and 
various sad happenings at home, chiefly the serious illness of his 
wife and the recent death of his friend Rousseau, had served to 
render him more impervious to the clasping or loosening of that 
rope of sand, public favor. 
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A year or two after this the artist’s health began to fail. 
Nevertheless, he continued to work. Though destitution no 
longer knocked constantly at the door, “My Lady Poverty” 
covered him as carefully with her weather-beaten mantle as she 
had covered that Francis of Assisi in whose honor the peasant- 
painter had received his name. The Franco-Prussian war ma- 
terially interfered with the artist and his work while it aroused 
his patriotism and his horror. For a time he was compelled to 
_ leave his beloved Barbizon and fly, with his family, to Cher- 
bourg. When the war clouds dispersed he resumed his labors, 
but with many interruptions, for his brave spirit could not al- 
ways fortify his failing bodily strength. At last he could no 
longer continue the struggle. At the end of December, 1874, 
he took to his bed. Many affecting anecdotes are told ot 
these last days of his among his family and his friends. Often 
he plaintively regretted that his life was closing too soon— 
just as he began, he said, “to see clearly into nature and art” 
—so clearly, indeed, that the dark crystal, hiding the inmost 
mysteries from his eager eyes, grew so thin and bright that the 
touch of his humanity sufficed to dash it into splinters. 

On the 20th of January, 1875, Jean Frangois Millet peace- 
fully breathed his last. 

I shall not attempt to discuss or even enumerate the great 
works that have finally made the French peasant one of the 
most famous of the world’s artists. Everybody knows the gran- 
deur of subject and treatment that the humble titles of ‘ The 
Sower,” “The Reapers,” “ Potato-Planting,” ‘Tree-Grafting,” etc., 
barely indicate. They are the autobiography of the peasant. 
They are the Christian apotheosis of labor. 

To speak of the greatest of ‘all, the now more than famous 
“Angelus”—since American gold has so profusely rained upon 
it—would be worse than folly. Artist, critic, and dabbler, para- 
grapher, learned divine, and fashionable gossip have each and all 
said their word about “The Angelus.” The crowd that con- 
stantly surrounded the picture during its recent exhibition sel- 
dom failed of comment, and the comments varied from one 
young lady’s whispered, “Isn’t it sweet?” and another’s “ How 
very expensive it was!” and the muttered “H’m! what a dull- 
looking thing!” from various cheerful, color-loving souls, to the 
technical praise or dispraise of the brethren of the brush. And 
perhaps among the little crowd of silent worshippers who are 
content to look and wonder, one or two there are who cannot 
help but feel in the still and softened atmosphere of the picture 
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a breath of remembrance of the artist’s life at Barbizon. Per- 
haps the suffering there and the homage here seems to them 
the old, stupid trick, the heavy frolicsomeness of fate; or, it 
may be, they get to thinking of the wrinkled old grandmother, 
writing with trembling hand that message to her Benjamin in 
Paris: “Ah! dear child, follow the example of a man of your 
own profession and say, ‘I paint for eternity’!” 

With the majesty and fervor of Millet’s masterpiece before 
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us, who can say that this holy injunction was disobeyed? Surely, 
we may fancy eternity has set her seal upon “ The Angelus.” : 
; MARIE LOUISE SANDROCK. | 
Buffalo, N. Y. i 
RECOMPENSE. | 
O GENEROUS seed d 
I cast with weeping in, nor dreamt to find 
So large a harvest in my hour “of need ! 
1 
O tender moon, 4 
Sink in thy dreamy west! Thanks for the light q 
Thou gav’st my night— i 
Thy radiance soft, thy comfort-gleam : i 
Now by thy fading beam 4 
New lights arise in heaven. The Day comes soon. 4 
O years forlorn! : 


Vanished the shadow of your heart-eclipse : 
Shattered your bitter cup so often quaffed— 
Your night-born draught. 
Lo! at my freshened lips 
The perfumed chalice of the glad new dawn! 
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CATHOLIC AND AMERICAN ETHICS. 


I HAVE been curious to discover what it is in the argument 
for Catholic and denominational schools derived from the rights 
of parents as opposed to the interference of the state, which has 
touched to the quick the sensitive nerve in certain distinguished 
advocates of what is called an unsectarian system of education. 
Why are those who use, this argument accused of insincerity, 
and of substituting a plausible but fallacious issue for the true 
one, and by special pleading striving to gain a judgment in 
favor of a claim which is a covert for the real but hidden cause 
for which open plea is withheld? Why is the discussion turned 
off on the’ Vatican Council, the Jesuits, foreign influence, the 
designs of the court of Rome on American liberty, and Papal in- 
fallibility ? It would seem that the question of the religious and 
Christian element in education is a plain one, to be discussed on 
general principles, some of which are common to all Monotheists, 
others to all believers in a revelation contained in those books 
of the Bible which they recognize as belonging to the authentic 
canon, and the rest to all who acknowledge the Christian reli- 
gion. As to the practical question of the way in which religious 
education is to be carried on, it is admitted by all to be an 
American principle that perfect freedom must be guaranteed to 
societies and individuals, so long as that liberty is not abused to 
the detriment of rights which the state is bound to safeguard. 

Moreover, all who have distinct and specific convictions respect- 
ing the doctrinal and ethical truths and rules which constitute 
the substance and integrity of the Christian religion, must regard 
it as of vital importance that children should be educated and 
instructed in the same by competent and trustworthy persons. 
Since Catholics are equal to non-Catholics of all denominations 
in all respects before the law, it would seem that the education 
of their children and young people in schools where they are 
instructed in the principles and doctrines of their religion, ought 
to be regarded as strictly in accordance with the spirit and letter 
of our laws, just as much as the celebration of our rites of wor- 
ship, the preaching of sermons, and the publication of books. 
The same must be said, of course, of Jewish, Episcopalian, Pres- 
byterian, and Methodist schools. The President invites all to 
assemble in their houses of worship, on certain special occasions, 
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for thanksgiving or supplication to God, and, whatever his private 
belief may be, he cannot discriminate in his official capacity be- 
tween Jews, Catholics, Episcopalians, Unitarians, Quakers, or any 
others, even though, in his own eyes, there be as much differ- 
ence in their offerings as between the oblations of Cain and 
Abel. So far as the state is concerned, the religion, the mode 
of worship, the association of different sorts of worshippers in 
common and public acts of adoration, thanksgiving, propitiation, 
and supplication, are the private affair of her citizens, acting ac- 
cording to the dictates of their own reason and free-will. If the 
representatives of the commonwealth do well, in recognizing 
and encouraging assemblages of the people in their several 
ecclesiastical associations and places of reunion for public acts of 
worship, why may they not give them countenance and aid in 
other ways, with the same impartiality? Whatever the state may 
see fit to do, in the interest of the state and its citizens, where 
the element of religion enters into institutions or branches of 
useful work to be begun and carried on, why should not this re- 
ligious element be regarded as the affair of the conscience and 
convictions of the state’s co-operators, without any partiality or 
preference in favor of one class over another ? 

This question did not arise so long as the state had only to 
deal with Protestants, and would not probably have arisen at the 
present time, if Catholicism had not assumed a formidable aspect 
within the national horizon. Why is it formidable ? What rea- 
son is there for putting a plea in bar of the claim of the Catho- 
lic Church to educate her own children, as a right springing from 


the liberty of conscience and the equality before the law which — 


belongs to all citizens of the republic? What is that ele- 
ment in Catholicism which makes education in Catholic schools 
appear to threaten detriment to the republic? Why should the 
safety and welfare of the country appear to demand of its gov- 
ernment to take measures to avert the danger, and to assume 
the task of educating all children on a system which excludes 
all religious instruction called denominational, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of shutting out Catholic teaching ? 

First of all, why does the very plea of the rights of the Ca- 
tholic conscience occasion such a perplexity and vexation in cer- 
tain minds? The chief reason of the perplexity is the difficulty 
of rebutting the plea, without contradicting the American prin- 
ciples to which its opponents are committed. And another is, 
in the case of those who are bound by their principles to advo- 
cate religious education, the difficulty of making a telling stroke 
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against the adversary’s ball, without putting their own into the 
pocket. The perplexity is one cause of the vexation. But an- 
other is, that they do not think the plea is made in earnest, 
and in good faith; or that Catholics have any right to appeal 
to the principle of liberty and the rights of the individual con- 
science in their own cause. John Locke put the extreme form 
of this maxim of exclusion in respect to Catholics into the pro- 
position: “that papists should not enjoy the benefit of tolera- 
tion, because where they have power they think themselves 
bound to deny it to others.”* The maxim itself, as distinct 
from the reason given, was acted on by Protestant governments 
before the principle of toleration gained recognition from ruling 
statesmen. Locke’s statement is important, because it shows the 
ground on which an eminent advocate of the general principle 
of toleration excluded ‘“‘papists” from the pale of civilized so- 
ciety as intolerable. There is no question of toleration in our 
republic, at least for any kind of Christian society. Those who 
go furthest in declaring that our laws are based on the Chris- 
tian religion, do not pretend that they exclude Catholicism from 
the circle of Christianity. It is true that many have assumed 
that this is a Protestant country, and that toleration has been 
granted to Catholics as a favor. In some exceptional cases, 
State laws have discriminated against Catholics by refusing to 
them equal rights with other citizens. But these are incon- 
sistencies which will not be formally and explicitly justified by 
any publicists who are worthy of respect. Catholics assemble 
in churches on Sunday, hold councils, meet in congresses, pos- 
sess property devoted to sacred purposes, organize ecclesiastical 
provinces, dioceses, and parishes, precisely as Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians, and Methodists do similar acts, in the exercise of 
rights which they possess equally with others, under the protection 
of the law. Ecclesiastical seminaries are established for the edu- 
cation of the clergy. Candidates for admission can be required 
to furnish a collegiate diploma or to pass an examination which 
will be an equivalent, to pursue a fixed course of study, to pro- 
fess adherence to a prescribed creed, and to be approved by 
certain persons in authority, before they can receive ordination. 
Without the ordination deemed necessary they cannot officiate 
or be appointed to parishes. In the same manner that the 
qualifications for administering religious rites are determined in 
each ecclesiastical society, the conditions for partaking in these 
ordinances are determined. If children are to be confirmed and 


* English Men of Letters ; N. Y.: Harpers, Vol. XI., ‘‘ Locke,’’ by Thomas Fowler, p. 192 
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admitted to communion, the ecclesiastical authority has the 
same right to prescribe the instruction which they must receive, 
as it has in the case of candidates for orders. The moral obli- 
gation of parents to take due care of their children in respect to 
their temporal and spiritual interests, comes within the scope of 
pastoral instruction, and of the discipline which is exercised by 
admitting to the sacraments those who are ready to fulfil this 
obligation, and rejecting those who obstinately refuse to do so. 
It is one of the rights of conscience, that conscientious parents 
should be free to obey the instructions and admonitions of their 
pastors in regard to this, and every other moral and religious 
obligation. The protest against this plea of the rights of con- 
science, so far as I have been able to detect its reason, is: that 
the rule according to which Catholics are required to form their 
conscience is the authority of the church lodged in the hier- 
archy. The declaration of this rule by bishops and councils pos- 
sessing spiritual authority is represented as dictation, and is thus 
made obnoxious, especially so in the case of councils which 
represent not only a part of the church which lies within the 
national boundary, but those parts also which are situated in 
foreign countries. But most of all, on account of the suprem- 
acy in teaching and ruling of the Roman Pontiff, who is assidu- 
ously designated as “a foreign potentate.” 

This kind of language is very misleading, and tends to con- 
fuse two perfectly distinct orders, the temporal and the spirit- 
ual, as well as two diverse objects of the exercise of spiritual 
power, a nation in its corporate capacity, and private individ- 
uals taken singly. The odium attaching to a claim of juris- 
diction in the temporal order is cast upon the claim of spirit- 
ual power by the use of ambiguous terms. That old phantom 
of a plot to subvert our republican constitution and national 
independence by subjugation under papal monarchy, has van- 
ished. Yet, the exercise of spiritual power in the domain of 
conscience and in respect to ethical matters, is made to appear 
as a dictation, which interferes with and demands the abdica- 
tion of national independence and sovereignty in the making 
and executing of laws concerning those temporal interests which 
by their nature fall under the control of ethical principles. If 
popes and councils demanded of the rulers and legislators and 
judges of our States and of the nation a formal recognition of 
the binding character of their decrees and instructions in re- 
spect to ethical matters, there would be reason in this con- 
tention. For such a demand would be equivalent to a demand 
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that we should change our position in respect to religion, for- 
mally recognize, as a nation, Catholicism as the one true and 
divine religion, and make its moral doctrines and precepts the 
basis and rule of our political administration. 

In point of fact, the claim of Cathol?c authority on assent 
and obedience, is addressed only to the mind and will of indi- 
viduals, and reaches them only through their reason and con- 
science. The judgments of the church become the dictates of 
the consciences of the individual members of the church, and as 
such come under the cognizance of our laws, not as the dicta- 
tions of an external, superior power, but as claiming under our 
own rule of justice the liberty of profession and practice. 

As a case in point: The bishop, clergy, and faithful of a 
diocese have a right to have the decrees of a national or cecu- 
‘menical council, the dogmatic decrees and encyclicals of the 
Pope, and such like documents read in their churches, and other- 
wise published, without asking leave from any magistrate, and 
without any interference of any kind, from any persons whatsoever. 
Can any one pretend that these ecclesiastical tribunals, when 
they command the bishops and pastors to promulgate their de- 
crees, dictate to the sovereign people of the United States and 
their magistrates that they shall use their authority to secure the 
fulfilment of this command? 

The commonwealth is bound to respect the conscience of its 
citizens, and it is none of its affair from what source and rule 
they derive the motives upon which their conscience is formed, 
provided that there is no collision between this operative rule 
and that which is embodied in the laws of the commonwealth. 
Dr. Mivart has described religion as “the sociology of intelli- 
gences.” This is a wide definition, and it seems to me that it 
gives to religion a comprehension which includes much more 
than its strictly proper contents. It serves, however, very well 
the purpose of showing how very wide and universal is the re- 
gion of those influences which act on the individual, in the for- 
mation of the convictions, the judgments, the sentiments, which 
form his intellectual and moral character, from which arise those 
practical judgments respecting right and wrong which are called 
the dictates of conscience. Each one is, in this respect, affected 
by the past, the present, his own community, civilized Christen- 
dom, and humanity in general. He is not a product of spon- 
taneous generation, in these vital evolutions of his being, any 
more than he is in respect to his vital principle itself, ze, his 
human nature. His liberty of thought, opinion, choice of the di- 
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rection in which he will exert his power of action, cannot be 
limited to a mere development from within himself, or from 
within the environment of the particular social and political com- 
munity to which he belongs. In philosophy, science, literature, 
art, civilization, we are in the wide circle of the ‘sociology ot 
intelligences,” citizens of Christendom and of the world. And, 
whether we will or no, we are irresistibly dominated over by 
men, by classes of men, by books and works of art, by em- 
bodied principles and ideas, which are outside of our own little 
sphere of self-hood, and of the community and nation to which 
we belong. It is absurd to pretend to make a Bostonian, or a 
New Haven, or a New England, or even an American mould, 
into which the intelligent and moral nature of all the citizens 
of this republic are to be thrown and to come out as peculiar 
and similar specimens of a very superior humanity, like a set ot 
glass tumblers. Sanscrit, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, 
Astronomy, History, Poetry, Architecture, Music, are not New 
England or American inventions, and their laws have not been 
determined by a constitutional convention. Religion and morals 
are not of American origin, or identical with our political and 
social order. They are extra-national and extra-secular, like the 
atmosphere, the ocean, and the movements of the solar system. 

Christianity is a universal religion, and all who profess to be 
orthodox Christians must admit that its moral precepts are al- 
ways and everywhere binding. Supposing that God has made 
the teaching of the body of Catholic bishops and of their head 
the supreme rule of determining the Christian moral law, it is 
plain enough that no civil power can lawfully hinder Christians 
from obeying this rule. 

Our opponents will aver that this is a false supposition, and 
that the authority of popes and councils is usurped. But this is 
a disputed question between us, which the state cannot decide. 
It neither acknowledges nor repudiates the Catholic rule of faith, 
but remains simply aloof and neutral. It cannot take cognizance 
of anything prescribed by this rule to its Catholic citizens, ex- 
cept as concrete matter within the political and social order 
wherein its own jurisdiction is situated. That is, it begins to 
take cognizance of some matter in regard to which the church 
instructs the conscience of her children, just as soon as they, in 
obedience to their instructed conscience, proceed to overt acts, 
which can be qualified as legal or illegal. The question is 
simply one which regards the extension which the state allows 
to the liberty of doing or omitting acts on the ground of what 
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conscience requires or forbids. This is not an unlimited ex- 
tension. Obscene rites, sacrificing children, assassination of 
magistrates, cannot be tolerated, on any plea of conscience or of 
divine inspiration. Many of the men who partook in the move- 
ment of secession were as intelligent, as upright, as sincere, as 
conscientious as any of those who were in the councils and the 
armies of the republic; but the state made war upon and 
overcame them, without heeding their plea for liberty to secede. 
Therefore, the state has a standard and rule in morals, and en- 
forces obedience to it. It is, consequently, within and not with- 
out the “sociology of intelligences.” This is the same as saying 
that it not only has a religion, but is founded upon religion. 
The question is, What is that religion? Some of the best au- 
thorities say that it is the Christian religion. If this contention 
be admitted, it cannot, nevertheless, be affirmed that any spe- 
cific form of Christian religion embodied in any visible society, 
or even that any sort of eclectic creed containing certain supposed 
essentials of Christianity as a revealed religion, is the formal 
and recognized religion of the state in our republic. The 
position taken by the state is that of acknowledged incompe- 
tency inspirituals. It neither affirms nor denies anything respecting 
the church, divine revelation, religious dogmas, or purely religi- 
ous precepts, derived from the revealed law of God, as such. Its 
religion is natural religion, in so far as this is a code of ethics, 
and the animating form of political and social order. It is 
Christian in so far as its code of ethics is historically derived 
from the common law of Christendom. Inasmuch as religious 
societies agree with the state in proclaiming the same ethical 
code, they are in union with it. If the moral code of any 
society goes beyond that of the state, but does not go against 
it, there is no collision, and liberty of conscience can have full 
play. If there is opposition between the two, the state must 
decide for itself whether or no it shall tolerate what is contrary 
to its maxims, as, for instance, the refusal of Quakers to bear 
arms. 

If the religion of the state is supposed to go further, and to 
include the recognition of God, his sovereignty and providence, 
and the derivation of political power from him, or other matter 
contained in the Christian religion, I think that these must all 
likewise be referred to natural religion. The convictions, beliefs, 
sentiments, and customs of the European colonists of the terri- 
tory of our republic, and of their descendants, had been formed 
in that civilization which was created by Christianity. That 
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part of the Catholic tradition which survived in them was the 
rule of their general and common conscience, which has expressed 
itself in our laws. The books of the Bible which they received 
with the other parts of the Christian tradition retained by them, 
have had heretofore, and still continue to exercise, a powerful 
influence, especially over all who are of English and Scotch 
origin. In a certain sense, therefore, it is true that Christianity 
is the law of the land, as eminent statesmen and jurists, have 
declared. Nevertheless, I think it is natural religion as contained 
in Christianity, and as resting on a rational basis, and not re- 
vealed truth and law, as revealed, and as demanding the assent 
of faith, which is implicitly or explicitly affirmed in our laws. 
The recognition of Sunday, for instance, as the Christian Sab- 
bath, appears to me not to be founded on an express acknowl- 
edgment of a divine law, but on respect for a tradition and 
custom which is historical and generally held sacred, is in con- 
formity with the dictates of natural religion, and is beneficial in 
many ways to the moral and physical interests of the commu- 
nity. 

Mr. Gladstone gives utterance, as I conceive his intention, to 
the same idea which I have briefly expressed, in his own pecu- 
liarly dignified and impressive manner: 


‘* How will the majestic figure, about to become the largest and most 
powerful on the stage of the world’s history, make use of his power? Will it 
be instinct with moral life in proportion to its material strength? Will he up- 
hold and propagate the Christian tradition with that surpassing energy which 
marks him in all the ordinary pursuits of life? Will he maintain with a high 
hand an unfaltering reverence for that Jaw of nature which ts anterior to the 
Gospel, and supplies the standard to which it appeals, the very foundation on 
which it is built up? . . . May heaven avert every darker omen, and grant 
that the latest and largest growth of the great Christian civilization shall also 
be the brightest and the best! ”* * 


Our friends of the opposition will assuredly join us in a hearty 
Amen to the prayer of the great English statesman. 

But as to the way of working for the attainment of this, 
result! Must there be such a radical and complete opposition 
between us, in respect to the fundamental ethics of the civiliza- 
tion which we agree to call Christian, that we can only contend 
together in irreconcilable warfare over the principles and methods 
of education? That is, coming closer to the point at issue, is 
there anything in the general Catholic conscience, instructed and 
formed under the spiritual authority of the church, which must 


* North American Review, January, 1899, pp. 26, 27. The italics are mine. 
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needs bring it into opposition, in the domain of political and 
social ethics, with the principles and maxims in respect to 
religion and morals explicitly or implicitly contained in the letter 
and spirit of our laws? I think not. If the discussion could be 
kept on the ground of principles, within the domain of rational, 
candid argument, it would be easy to prove this point, and to 
show that there is nothing formidable to the country from the 
point of view of non-Catholics, in any possible extension ot 
Catholicism. But, unfortunately, the discussion is embarrassed 
by the diversion into particular, personal, and imaginary issues 
and side controversies, which raise a dust of prejudice and passion. 

The claims of Italians to superiority and primacy in the world, 
the definition of papal infallibility, the ambitious designs of the 
Roman court and its devoted adherents in all nations, the power 
of the Jesuits and their artful, far-reaching aims at spiritual domi- 
nation, the conspiracy to restore medizvalism on the ruins ot 
modern civilization ‘and liberty; these are the notes sounded 
from the trumpet, and struck as a tocsin of alarm. The educa- 
tion of American youth in Catholic schools threatens detriment to 
the republic, because it will train up a large body of American 
citizens owning allegiance to a foreign power, which is paramount 
to the allegiance due to their country. This is the upshot of 
the contention. A foreign power, z.c., the papal power, has 
been raised to its acme by, the Vatican Council through the 
influence of the Jesuits. They are dominant in the Roman 
court, and will control the educaticn given in the Catholic 
schools in the United States. The effect of this education will 
be to produce a great mass of voters, servile subjects of a 
foreign and antagonistic power, which aims to obtain, through 
them, domination over our republic, to the ruin of its true and 
genuine civilization. So the alarmists declaim. 

In this way the controversy is turned into an issue in which 
the assertion of Mr. Gladstone that the Jesuits are “the deadliest 
foes that mental and moral liberty have ever known” becomes 
the burning question in dispute. By these polemical tactics our 
opponents are able to preserve an appearance of liberality 
toward Catholicism and Catholics in general, to disavow nostility 
toward the Catholic religion as such, and to set up something 
distinct and separable from it, under such names as “ Vatican- 
ism,” ‘“ Ultramontanism,” “ Jesuitism,”’ and the like, as the target 
of their polemical rifles. 

They have a wide-spread and violent prejudice against the 
Jesuits to appeal to. And they contrive to make it appear that 
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the most enlightened Catholic sentiment is in sympathy with them. 
Clement XIV., Charles Carroll, Dr. Brownson, and Father Hecker, 
the Church of France, the lay-Catholics of England, are grouped 
by Mr. Jay in a perspective which puts them in line with his 
own allies in opposition to the Jesuits, so as to fortify his posi- 
tion against Catholic schools. 

There is no parallel to the merciless attack which has been 
made against the Society of Jesus, except the war waged against 
the Knights of the Temple by Philip the Fair. In this last 
affair, whatever exaggeration, injustice, and cruelty many im- 
partial judges may think are to be found in the accusation 
and condemnation of a once illustrious order, enough evidence 
of its gross degeneracy and of particular crimes by its members 
was brought to light to justify its suppression. And, in the case 
of the Jesuits, if one-tenth of the charges against them had been 
true, the facts would have been brought to light, and the society 
would not only have been suppressed for a time, but for -ever, 
with the approbation of the entire Catholic world. In point of 
fact, it has come out of this fire, not only unscathed but 
brightened. The extravagance and virulence of the assault on 
the Jesuits deprive it of all force and value for all those who 
will examine it fairly and calmly. There is no document which 
so completely establishes their innocence as the labored effort 
of Theiner to vindicate the decree of their suppression by Clement 
XIV. Mr. Jay considers that we ought to regard that act as 
an infallible judgment and condemnation of their maxims and 
methods by the Church of Rome. This is a misapprehension 
both of the law and the fact in the case. No Catholic looks on 
the brief Dominus ac Redemptor as infallible. It contains no 
judgment demanding universal assent and deciding finally any 
question pertaining to doctrine in the matter of faith or morals 
or in respect to dogmatic facts. It is a mere exercise of authority 
in a matter of discipline. It contains a recital of the reasons 
and motives urged by sovereigns in support of their demand for 
the suppression of the society, without any express approbation 
of the same, and, as a concession to this demand, decrees the 
suppression of the society. The Pope did not act from his own 
free and deliberate judgment and choice sustained by the 
advice of his own proper counsellors, but yielded to the pressure 
unscrupulously applied by royal ministers who were among the 
worst men of their time. On the other hand, Pius VII. acted 
freely, deliberately, and with the approbation of the best men in the 
Catholic Church, when he restored the society, to the immense 
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benefit of science and religion, as eminent non-Catholics have 
acknowledged. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Brownson did not like certain philosophical 
and theological opinions commonly current in the society. Ah! 
this proves the danger to our youth from the Scientia Media. 
And Father Hecker, also, has his word on the subject, for which 
the interested reader is advised tc consult his book entitled 
The Church and the Age. 

The hidden significance ot their sayings had escaped our 
notice, but not the penetrating eye of Mr. Jay: 

“It must also be a source of profound satisfaction to the old- 
fashioned Catholics of America, who cherish American principles, 
and who have held with the illustrious prelate Pope Clement 
XIV., in his condemnation as scandalous of the doctrines and 
methods of the Jesuits, to find that such great authorities in the 
American Church as Brownson and Hecker have given new 
strength to the grave reasoning on which the venerable pontift 
condemned and dissolved the order for ever and ever.” * 

This is like the travesty of a person’s face in the back of a 
burnished spoon. I knew Dr. Brownson and Father Hecker 
well, and I declare on my word of honor that they do not 
belong to the company of the enemies of the Society of Jesus. 
What is really the purport of the passages in Father Hecker’s 
book which are referred to in this connection? It is briefly this: 
that certain elements in Catholicism which are most completely 
developed in the Society of Jesus, and reduced to their ultimate 
distinctness of expression in the definition of papal infallibility, 
need to be supplemented at the present time by an equal and 
corresponding evolution of other elements. In few words, it was 
the principle of authority, the moral virtue of obedience, the 
strengthening of organic unity in the exterior discipline of the 
church, to which attention was chiefly directed during the past 
three centuries. At the present time, and in the actual condition 
of things, it is necessary to give attention chiefly to the intellec- 
tual, moral, and spiritual development of ¢xdividuals, in all that 
belongs to them as distinct persons. I can illustrate this by a 
parallel instance. 

The highest military authorities affirm that, in consequence of 
the changed condition of warfare, the old style of company and 
battalion drill no longer suffices to prepare troops for going into 
action. They cannot advance in company and battalion lines and 


* See pamphlet, Denominational Schools: A Discussion at the National Educational 
Association, Nashvills, Tenn., July, 1889, Mr. Joys article. 
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columns, but must advance in more open and scattered order, in 
small squads or singly. The company and field officers can- 
not, therefore, direct and control them in action so immediately 
and efficiently as they could formerly, there is more responsi- 
bility thrown upon sergeants and private soldiers, and therefore 
a different kind ot drill and manceuvres is required in the school of 
the soldier, as a preparation for the field. There is no censure 
pronounced on the military instructors or the system of drill of 
the past, as if they were the cause of unfitness in soldiers for 
modern warfare without a different training. Nor is there any ‘call 
for the dismissal of all officers and the appointment of an entirely 
new set, because changes in drill and instruction are advisable. 
Just so in regard to Father Hecker’s contention concerning the 
policy and methods of the church and the Jesuits. The un- 
fitness of European Catholics to play the part required of 
them in modern politics is ascribed by Father Hecker to the 
fact that they have been trained in a way which was suitable 
and necessary for another time and other circumstances. There 
is no censure expressed or implied in this statement. It amounts 
only to this: that the church cannot do everything at once. 
The time and circumstances having changed, it is now requisite 
that the church should put forth her energy in a new direction. 
Does it follow from this that the Jesuits are to be discarded 
and disowned, so as no longer to take an active and conspicuous 
part in education and other honorable works? Is the society like 
Nelson’s flag-ship, and are its members like those seamen who 
only know how to work a_ wooden sailing-ship, but cannot 
man an iron-clad? It would not be fair to suppose that because 
they have certain methods of conducting missions and_ schools 
for Chinese and Indians, they must do precisely the same things 
at Innspruck or Georgetown. Let them be judged ,by their 
works, and by real’knowledge of what they are and what they 
are doing at the present moment and among ourselves. We 
expect that a certain class of zealots will shut their eyes and 
ears to all truth and reason, and keep up the outcries which 
have been so long filling the air. But it is matter of regret, 
and awakens our compassion, when the most intelligent and 
noble-minded among our opponents show that they are still in 
the mist of prejudice. I wish they would read Liberatore’s 
Ethics, and candidly consider whether the universal adoption of 
its principles and maxims could do any harm to Christendom or 
to any nation. Let them also visit Jesuit colleges, and see for 
themselves if their students are deficient in manliness or being 
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imbued with un-American principles. Let them make the ac- 
quaintance of the young scholastics who are in the course ot 
education as members of the order. I know something of these 
young men, some of whom are of the cite of our Catholic 
American youth, of the purest American descent. I affirm un- 
hesitatingly, that if their professors wished to instil into their 
minds un-American ideas, as they certainly do not wish to 
do, the undertaking would be morally impossible. 

It is not a fact, moreover, that the Jesuits controlled the 
Council of the Vatican, that they have a dominant influence in 
the Roman court, or that the Catholic schools in the United 
States, apart from their own colleges and parishes, are under 
their direction. They are one of the great orders in the church, 
and all the intellectual and moral power they possess is due 
to their ability, learning, zeal, and virtue. But they are not the 
church, any more than the fifth regiment of artillery is the 
United States army. Whatever questions or controversies may 
arise among ourselves concerning systems and methods or dis- 
tinct divisions in the clerical body, are our own affair, and can- 
not be justly involved in the general question of education, any 
more than the special methods followed at Harvard, Yale, Johns 
Hopkins, and Cornell Universities, or the particular doctrines 
taught in theological seminaries. The real question at issue is 
concerning the compatibility of the Catholic religion and the 
education of the Catholic youth in the United States, under 
the direction of the church, with the ethics of our national 
institutions. 

I find that I have not been able to treat this question as 
fully as I had expected, within the limits of the present article, 
and I must therefore leave it in an unfinished state.* 


AUGUSTINE F. HEWIT. 


* I beg leave to call Mr. Jay's attention to an oversight in his quotation of the words ot 
Washington's reply to the address of congratulation offered to him in the name of the Catholic 
citizens of the United States. Mr. Jay writes that Washington recognized the assistance we re- 
ceived ‘‘ from a nation in which the Roman Catholic faith, as defined by the Gallican Church, 
prevailed.”” The phrase, ‘‘as defined by the Gallican Church,” is not found in Washington's 
letter, but is a gloss of Mr. Jay. It is inserted, however, in the citation under quotation marks, 
and although we do not impute any intention of practising deception to Mr, Jay, yet the effect 
ot his oversight is in fact to deceive unwary readers.—Denominational Schools, etc., p. 54 
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A FLOWER-LINK. 


ONCE on a time—the Present, which 
The Past so oft subpcenas— 

There strayed through England’s midland din 
One of the Oldbuck genus, ~ 


Questioning grave and altar-tomb, ; : 
And country-side tradition, 
For tidings of that by-gone world 
Where woman had no mission, 


And man’s seemed chiefly to ride forth 


Equipped as knight erratic, 
Proving philanthropy in ways 
If genial, yet emphatic. 


One name he sought where Derby’s Peak 
Reveals its upper glory, 

By ruined keep, by ancient hall, 
By moss-grown cloister hoary— 


\ name once blared from herald’s trump 
By battlemented tower, 

A name that once the minstrel bold 
Had sung in lady’s bower! 


It had been borne by gallant men 
In fields where English prowess 
Had kept at bay the paladins 
Of many an earlier Louis. 


No trace the antiquary found 

* Of all this warlike pride; 

From abbey, castle, tower, and town 
The FINDERNE name had died. 


Musing on Time’s vicissitudes 
And the inefficacy 

Of mural brass or monument 
To eternize a race, he 








A FLOWER-LINK. 


Came on a group of little girls 
Sedately binding posies 

Of flowers unrecognized by his 
Heraldic tomes and glosses. 


Their name the Antiquary asked, 
Careless of answer given; 

Little kenned he of carols not 
From stone or marble riven! 


One spoke, the tallest of the band, 
Her peasant shyness hinted 

By the slow flood of carmine which 
Her modest brown cheek tinted : 


“We call them Finderne’s Flowers,” she said, 
“For from the far Crusade he, 
The old Sir Geoffrey, brought them back, 
And gave them to his lady. 


“No; naught know I or if he died 
In peace or fell in war-land; 
Only, if we could find his grave 

We'd weave for it our garland!” 


Yes, there where garden-terrace had 
Crumbled to meadowy masses, 
The little pale Judean flower 
Grew among English grasses, 


Bearing along the centuries, 
Of tender love this token; 
Guarding the name which but for it 
For ever were unspoken— 


Gone with the days of lance and shield, 
Of battle-axe and curtal, 

Were it not made by the gentle deed 
And the gentle flower immortal ! 


M.A. C. 


NOTE.—For the central fact of the above rhyming narration, see Sir Bernard Burke's 
Vicissitudes of Families. 
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THE NUNS’ CENTENARY. 


IN the year 1790 the National Assembly governed France, 
and on the 12th February it issued a decree declaring that all 
religious vows were abolished and all convents and monastic 
orders suppressed. This was one of the first blows levelled 
against religion, and almost the first step openly taken upon that 
declivity at whose foot lay the abyss of infidelity, of blasphemy, 
and of sacrilege. 

This persecution fell with peculiar bitterness upon the reli- 
gious women of France. Monks driven from their monasteries 
can fly into distant lands, disguise themselves, find various em- 
ployments. Nuns, and especially cloistered ones, and especially at 
the period of which we write, were helpless; there were no rail- 
roads or steamboats by which they could quickly escape, and 
they had no knowledge of any language save their own. The 
decree came upon them like the shock of an earthquake which 
tore up the ground under their feet. Some of these poor ladies 
had the simplicity to appeal to the National Assembly. The 
Carmelites of France united in making the supplication. They 
might just as well have appealed to the wild beasts of the forests. 
They say in their appeal: “ The most entire liberty presides over 
our vows, the most perfect equality reigns in our establishments. 
Deign, gentlemen, to inform yourselves of the life which is led 
in all the communities of our order, and do not allow your 
judgment to be biased either by the prejudices of the multitude 
or the apprehensions of humanity. The world is fond of pub- 
lishing that the only inhabitants of monasteries are victims slowly 
pining beneath a load of unavailing regret, but we protest, in the 
presence of God, that if true happiness exists upon earth we en- 
joy it under the shadow of the sanctuary, and that if we had now 
once more to choose between the world and the cloister, there is 
not one of us who would not ratify her choice with even more 
joy than when her vows were first pronounced.” Then follow 
some sentences comforting to the English, who have had in their 
turn to be ashamed of so much religioys persegution practised by 
their own country: ‘“ You will not have forgotten, gentlemen, 
that when the Canadian provinces passed from the dominion of 
France under. that of another power which professes a religion 
different from our own, not only did their new masters respect the 
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orders they found established there, but took them under their 
protection. May we not expect from the justice of a protecting 
Assembly that which our brethren and our sisters obtained from 
the generosity of a victorious people? And after solemnly as- 
serting the liberty of man would you force us to believe that we 
are no longer free?” 

An appeal to the Assembly was also made by the Poor Clares 
of Amiens, a supplication which almost makes us smile from its 
exceeding simplicity and its revelation of these poor nuns’ perfect 
ignorance of the ways of the world and of what was passing around 
them. Their fear was not that they should be turned out of their 
convent (that seems never to have occurred to them), but that 
their precious heritage of holy poverty should be taken from 
them. They tell the Assembly that they have no revenues save 
from charity; “for three hundred and forty-five years that our 
monastery has been in existence, Divine Providence has always 
provided for our wants according to the austerity of our life and 
the simplicity of our condition,” and they go on to implore the 
august National Assembly “ not to give us any property or income, 
but to leave us in peace to the enjoyment of a state of holy 
poverty which it is our glory to profess.” Poor ladies! their fears 
on this head were quite unfounded ; the tyrants were not for giving 
but for taking away. 

The next attack upon the French nuns was the attempt to 
force upon them the ministrations of constitutional priests, who 
had taken the oath that rendered them schismatic. Had this 
been accepted, it is very probable that many of the convents 
would have been left in peace. But the nuns of France were 
true to their God, and in no instance was this offer entertained. 
We hear of a Visitation convent where the nuns had been 
deprived for two months of Mass and the sacraments. Then 
came the feast of their foundress, St. Jane Frances de Chantal, 
and a constitutional priest again offered his services. Their reply 
was short and clear: “We had rather never hear Mass again 
than assist at one said by an apostate.” So the persecution in- 
creased in virulence. The nuns could not be made to yield, but 
they could be made to suffer. The spouses of Christ were 
destined to follow in the footsteps ot their Lord. The scourge 
preceded Calvary, and to flagellations of the most barbarous 
and infamous kind these Christian virgins were submitted. Two 
of the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, one of them eighty years 

-of age, died victims of the cruel scourging which they re- 
ceived on the 19th of April, 1791. The Protestant Necker pro- 
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tested against these horrors. After describing the good deeds of _ 
the Sisters of Charity, he says: “But you perhaps venture to 
believe that they will add the patient endurance of the indigni- 
ties which you inflict upon them to the innumerable sacrifices 
they have imposed upon themselves. Yes, they will do so; 
even to that point their unimaginable virtue will extend.” 

At Casoul, Sister Cassin, a nun-twenty-two years of age, was 
stopped by a national guard. ‘Wretch,” said he, ‘ when are 
you coming to the parish church?” “When my lawful pastor 
returns thither,’ was her reply; “ not before.” He drew his 
sword with curses. “Sir,” said the sister calmly, “give me a 
few minutes to recommend myself to God.” She knelt down, 
and after a short prayer said: “I am ready; strike when you 
please ; may God forgive you, as I do.” The wretched man was 
disarmed. He cried: ‘I was paid to kill one of you. We want 
a head to carry round to all your houses on a pike, and to see 
what intimidation will do, but I have not the heart to take 
yours.” 

Forty-two nuns were thrown into prison at Orange. They im 
mediately began to prepare for their final sacrifice by continued 
prayer, profound silence, and recollection. Although belonging 
to different communities, they lived in common like the early 
Christians. At eight o’clock every day they said together the 
prayers for Mass, the Litanies of the Saints, the prayers for 
Confession and Extreme Unction. Then they would make a 
spiritual Communion, renew their baptismal promises and religious 
vows. Some might be heard exclaiming: “Yes, I am a nun, and 
this is my greatest consolation. I thank thee, O Lord, for having 
vouchsafed me this grace!” At nine o'clock so many prisoners 
were summoned to the so-called trial, always followed by execu- 
tion. There was a holy rivalry as to who should be first. 
Those left behind continued to pray. Then were thousands ot 
Hail Marys addressed to Our Lady, then arose a concert ot 
unnumbered litanies, then were the words of Jesus on the cross 
prayed over and meditated upon again and again. When the 
roll of the drum announced that the victims of the day were 
being led to execution the recommendation for the departing 
soul was recited. By six P.M. all was over, and then those who 
had at least one night more to live had a sort of spiritual recre- 
ation expressing their joy for the victories that had been gained, 
and chanting the Laudate with a foretaste of celestial joy. The 
gladness with which these holy religious wént to their martyrdom 
greatly served to encourage other condemned prisoners. On one 
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occasion they spent half an hour in prayer, with their arms ex- 
tended in the form of a cross. They were interceding for the 
father of a numerous family, who was strongly tempted to de- 
spair. Their prayers were granted, and they saw him die as a 
brave Christian should. ‘This has hindered us from saying our 
Vespers,’ said one. “Never mind, we will sing them in 
heaven.” 

Sister Andrew was sad one day, saying: “I fear that God 
does not think me worthy of martyrdom.” Ere the sun set on 
the ‘morrow she won her crown. Sister Bernard and Sister 
Justina had prayed for thirteen years to Our Lady that they 
might die on one of her feasts or on a Saturday. They were 
called to martyrdom on the feast of Our Lady of Mount Car- 
mel. One of them said: “What bliss! I cannot support this 
excess of joy.” 

“Who are you?” said one of the judges to Sister Teresa. 
“T am a daughter of the church,” was her reply. ‘“ And who 
are you?” he said to Sister Clare. ‘I am a nun,” said she, 
“and will remain so till I die.” Sister Gertrude woke up one 
morning weeping with joy. ‘I am in ecstasy,” she said; “I am 
sure I shall be called to-day.” She was called and condemned. 
She then thanked her judges for the happiness which by their 
means she was to enjoy, and when she reached the guillotine 
she kissed it. Sister Pelagia, after her condemnation, took a box 
of bonbons out of her pocket and distributed them to all those 
who had been sentenced with her, saying: ‘‘These are my 
wedding sweetmeats.” Sister Frances exclaimed: ‘‘ What joy! we 
are going to behold our Spouse.” ; 

Sister Angela de Rocher was residing with her father when 
the others were arrested. She could have escaped. She asked 
the advice of her father, aged eighty. ‘‘ Daughter,” said he, 
“you can have no difficulty in concealing yourself; but first 
consider well in the sight of God whether by so doing you 
may not be interfering with his adorable designs upon you, 
in case he may have chosen you to be one of the victims des- 
tined to appease his wrath. I would say to you, as Mardochai 
said to Esther, you are not on the throne for yourself, but for 
your people.” So Sister Angela joined the others, and she also 
thanked the judges who condemned her for giving her the hap- 
piness of going to the company of the angels. Some of the 
brutal soldiery who guarded the guillotine exclaimed: “ Look 
at these wretches; every one of them dies with a smile on her 
face.” Of the forty-two nuns, thirty-two gained the crown of 
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martyrdom, and the ten who remained lamented that they were 
not allowed to follow their companions to the marriage of the 
Bridegroom. For them the cry used in hideous mockery by the 
news-venders of Paris had a very real and deep meaning: “ Be- 
hold those who have drawn a prize in the lottery of the holy 
guillotine !” 

A hundred years have passed now since these Christian hero- 
ines won their crown, and the nuns of France are now wonder- 
ing whether somewhat of a similar fate awaits themselves. Per- 
haps the barbarous cruelty of the Terror could not be repeated, 
but there are many forms of more civilized torture in which 
the European apostles of liberty, equality, fraternity are adepts. 
America alone seems to have the power of interpreting these 
words in their true sense. To tear away the Sisters of Charity 
from their hospitals and the teaching orders from their schools 
is to scourge and torment in very truth. 

But the nuns of France were true to their mission in 1790, 
and their successors will not be less true in 1890. Through 
evil report and good report they will persevere. When some 
are worn out in the strife and go to rest, others will rise up 
and take their places, and will show, if bitter persecution should 
hereafter come, that now, as then, there are very many in poor, 
misguided France “of whom the world is not worthy.” 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘“ TYBORNE.” 
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TALK ABOUT NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. R. D. BLACKMORE’s latest story, Kzt and Kitty (New 
‘York: Harper & Brothers), is a very charming piece of work— 
so charming that it forces one to consider whether the common 
belief that Lorna Doone must for ever stand alone and un- 
approachable, as well by its author as by other novelists of the 
period, is, after all, more than a fond superstition. Not that the 
present fiction takes the higher imagination by anything like so 
powerful a hold as its great predecessor. Kitty Fairthorn, sweet 
as she is, stands as remote from Lorna’s unique and lofty charm 
as the ideal dairy-maid from the ideal duchess, and Downy 
Bulwrag, though a remorseless ruffian, is by no means so con- 
vincing in his villainy as Carver Doone. But Kit himself, the 
loving and soft-hearted and forgiving, who stands compassionate 
above his deadly enemy and says truly: ‘I have _ been 
through ten times worse than death, and the lesson I have 
learned is mercy,” is, on the whole, as pleasant a figure as one 
shall meet in the entire collection of contemporary fiction. True 
he is only a market-gardener, earning five shillings a week and 
his board from “ Corny the topper,” his close-fisted, wider-hearted 
uncle, and having no ambition beyond that of dwelling in peace 
with Kitty while he diligently brings his fruit and vegetables 
to their highest perfection. But that, or something like it, must 
have been Adam’s bliss in Eden. The story could hardly be 
Mr. Blackmore’s and not be rural, with its hero a delver and 
a lover of our mother earth. It is delightfully old-fashioned in 
its whole scheme and lay-out, and although the secret of 
Kitty’s mysterious absence is sufficiently well kept to bafile the 
most penetrating novel-reader, yet when it is divulged it turns 
out to be of a piece with the narrow simplicity of all the rest. 
Of course the book is not realistic in the sense in which that 
term is at present understood when applied to fiction. But it 
is real enough, so far as fidelity to a very simple and 
unsophisticated kind of human nature goes, and not the less 
so for being romantic, and guiltless of the analytic method 
with its characters, and wholly free from compromising  situa- 
tions. It shares, moreover, in a marked degree one of. the 
singular excellences of Lorna Doone in that it not merely 
-bears well the difficult test of reperusal, but gives more pleas- 
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ure on the second or third reading than on the first. One 
takes up a novel ordinarily for the stcry in the first place, and 
if that be entertaining, as its plot deepens or its action acceler- 
ates, all that is suspected as iikely to be padding is extremely 
apt to be skipped. If the vast majority of readers never return 
to see what they may have missed, it must be owned that the 
vast majority of the novels would hardly repay any such pains. 
Every one remembers fictions, some of them famous ones, like 
Debit and Credit for instance, through whose cumbrous mass ot 
details nothing would induce him to wade again, and yet which 
live in the memory by reason of a single scene, like that 
between Fink and Leonora when the girl gives over fighting. 
When such books are named, they rise again out of the abyss 
of memory in virtue of a supremely vitalized page or two in 
which their writers have struck so hard on some always tense 
human chord that they produced a long vibration. But in their 
totality they may never have given a hearty pleasure, or, if they 
have, they are unable to reproduce it. It is not easy to catch 
the secret of the books and the authors whose charm for one is 
something like perennial. Why does every scrap of Thackeray, 
from a private letter, or a Roundabout paper, to such a scene 
as Colonel Newcome’s passing, have an equally invincible at- 
traction for those of us who have neither risen nor as yet felt any 
desire to rise to the fashionable appreciation of those higher 
and finer things which, as Mr. Howells has just been telling us 
again, so many of his successors have achieved? Why is it that 
Mr. Stevenson’s undeniable witchery does not suggest a repe- 
rusal of his tales, and why, in picking up George Eliot once 
more, does her pedantic philosophizing and _ her artificial 
style repel more than the memory of an old-time pleasure has 
power to reattract? It is hard to say. Certainly, with floating 
reminiscences of Springhaven, Mary Anerley, and Alice Lor- 
vaine to base a doubt on, we should hesitate to recommend 
Mr. Blackmore’s books as safely to be relied on as full of re- 
sources for a rainy day in the country or a long sailing 
voyage. But some of them may, as Lorna Doone may 
witness, and, in its more homely but equally pleasant fashion, 
so may K7t and Kitty. 

Still, no reader of the latter novel is likely to care much 
for it unless he is still capable of being interested in very 
primitive English rural life and can be charmed by the most 
innocent, pure, and honest sort of mutual love. There is not 


a line in it from end to end which could win for its writer such 
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praise as Miss Woolson’s admirers agree in according to her 
capacity to express “passion.” That is supposed to be her 
specialty among our native women authors, though Mrs. Amélie 
Rives Chanler must have been running her hard of late for 
supremacy. Curious ideas these ladies appear to entertain of 
ideal wedded love! In Jupiter Lights (New York: Harper & 
Brothers) we have again, as in Last Angels, two women, each 
desperately in love after Miss Woolson’s fashion, either with a 
present, a past, or a prospective husband. They differ, also, as 
in the other novel, by the fact that one of them is guided 
wholly by her natural instincts, while the other, as she says in 
a great crisis of her passion, has “been brought up a stupid, 
good woman, and can’t change—though I wish I could!” And 
again, in an access of jealousy aroused by a disreputable prede- 
cessor in the fancy of the man she loves, she soliloquizes: 


‘“‘T wish I were beautiful beyond words! I cou/d be beautiful if I had 
everything; if nothing but the finest lace ever touched me, if I never raised my 
hand to do anything for myself, if I had only dainty and delicate and beautiful 
things about me, I should be beautiful—I know I should. Bad women have 
those things, they say ; why haven't they the best of it?” 


We said just now that Miss Woolson’s brace of heroines were 
desperately in love after a fashion of which this author is one of 
the most prominent American exponents. Perhaps the fashion 
could not be more specifically described than by saying that the 
love it paints is what might be looked for as the crown and 
flower of sentiment in a race which really had evolved from the 
beasts in the most radical, thorough-going Darwinian way—not 
alone more graceful apes with a tendency to becoming dress, 
but with moral and spiritual characteristics differing from those 
of their arboreal ancestors in degree only, not in kind. To our 
mind there is something shameless and offensive in the way in 
which Miss Woolson conceives and describes her women. Now 
and then there is a touch, as in her description of Cicely on 
page 20, when, as if by an irresistible necessity laid upon her, 
she achieves in one stroke the same effect over which a 
Frenchman would spend a page, defending himself from moral 
censure on the ground that only men are supposed to read 
him. Miss Woolson’s hand is lighter, her malice, let us hope, 
not more than half so deliberate, but the effect she produces is 
about the same. And yet not the same, but even more dis- 
pleasing, since it proceeds from a woman, reputable, as we all 
know, who is of her own choice devoting herself to the analy- 
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sis of other women technically pure, discreet, and edifying mem- 
bers of society—surely a society developed on Spencerian lines 
from a Darwinian foundation. Perhaps it is our philosophy 
which is at fault, or our ideals. Certainly these headstrong 
creatures, overmastered by passion for men who may be drunk- 
ards, licentious, unfaithful, cruel, despotic without diminishing by 
a feather’s weight the power of their attraction over their femi- 
nine adorers, are not types of any sentiment which has ever 
been recognized as Christian. Perhaps Miss Woolson does not 
intend them to be such—it is only the old maids and the par- 
sons in her stories who now and then drop into piety. Listen 
to this conversation between Eve Bruce and her sister-in-law, 
Cicely Morrison. Cicely had been for six months the widow ot 
Eve’s brother, who had loved her, but without return. Then she 
married Ferdie Morrison, whom Eve shot in order to protect 
Cicely and her child from being murdered by him in one of his 
periodical drunken rages. Ferdie dies, but not, as Eve supposes, 
through the effects of the wound she inflicted. Meanwhile Eve 
has fallen irrevocably in love with Ferdie’s half-brother, Paul, 
who, after a while, returns her passion. But when the news of 
Ferdie’s death comes, Eve knows that she must never marry 
Paul. She has told Cicely that she killed Ferdie, and Cicely 
rewards her for saving her own life and her baby’s by a hatred 
which has some intermittent gusts of pity when a fellow-feeling 
makes her realize what Eve must suffer in abandoning Paul. 
Besides, Eve has just added to Cicely’s obligations by saving 
the child's life a second time. She has been telling the mother 
that it was when she was almost in despair lest the boy should 
be drowned before she could reach him that she had uttered 
this prayer: “Oh! let me save him, and I'll give up everything.” 
Cicely, who has a good deal of the cat about her, and never 
can resist giving an easy scratch, answers: 


‘« « And supposing that nothing had happened to Jack, and that I had not 
got back my senses, how could you even then have married Paul, Eve Bruce ?— 
let him take as his wife a woman who did what you did?’ 

‘¢ What I did was not wrong,’ said Eve, rising, a spot of red in each cheek. 
She looked down upon little Cicely. ‘It was not wrong,’ she repeated, firmly. 

“¢¢ Blood for blood’? ” quoted Cicely with another jeer. 

‘¢€ Ves, that is what Paul said,’ Eve answered. And she sank down again, 
her face in her hands. 

‘** You say you have given him up; are you going to tell him the reason why 
you do it?’ pursued Cicely, with curiosity. . 

“*¢How can I?’ 

‘¢“¢ Well, it would keep him from pursuing you--if he does pursue.’ 
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‘**T don’t want him to stop!’ 

‘**QOh! you’re not in earnest, then; you are going to marry him, after all? 
See here, Eve, I’ll be good; I'll never tell him, I’ll promise.’ 

*** No,’ said Eve, letting her hands fall; ‘I gave him up when I said, ‘‘ If 
I can only save baby!”’ Her face had grown white again, her voice dull. 

‘** What are you afraid of? Hell? At least you would have had Paul 
here. / should care more for that than for anything else.’ 

‘** We’re alike,’ said Eve. 

‘**Tf we are, do it, then; I should. It’s a muddle, but that is the best way 


out of it.’ 
‘** You don’t understand,’ Eve replied. ‘What I’m afraid of is Paul 


himself.’ 

** * When he finds out?’ 

“© Yes,’ 

***T told you I wouldn’t tell.’ 

‘**Oh! any time; after death—in the next world.’ 

‘¢* You believe in the next world, then?’ 

EAS.” 

*** Well, I should take all the happiness I could get in this,’ remarked 
Cicely. 

**“T care for it more than you do—more than you do!’ said Eve, passion- 
ately. 

** Cicely gave a laugh of pure incredulity. 

*** But I cannot face it—his finding out,’ Eve concluded.” 


Eve runs away when it turns out that Paul considers that 
in firing at Ferdie she did what was under the circumstances a 
noble and heroic act, and is determined to marry her in spite 
of herself. She would be overjoyed to marry him, but there is 
that terrible future life to be faced. Some day, ages from now, 
perhaps, but still in a time through which her own love will 
always have increased, Paul will say to himself: ‘“‘She shot my 
brother, and I loved him,” and he will grow cold to her. So 
she escapes, and in sixteen days from that on which she fled 
from Georgia, Paul discovers her in a convent in North Italy. By 
some hocus-pocus of which only novelists know the secret, Eve 
Bruce has during this brief interval passed over from her variety 
of Protestantism to Catholicism, and is probably on her way to 
become a nun. But Paul, when he cannot find entrance by persua- 
sion, knocks down a priest, steps over his prostrate body into 
the interior of the convent, “opens doors at random,” and to 
the superior, who remarks, “ You'll hardly knock down a woman, 
I suppose?” answers, “‘ Forty, if necessary.” He comes to tell 
Eve that it was not of the wound she inflicted that his brother 
died. Finally the superior quietly opens a door: 


‘**No one has ever wished to prevent your entrance,’ she said. ‘ Your 
violence has been unnecessary—the violence of a boor.’ 
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‘* Paul laughed in her face. There was no one in the room. But there was a 
second door. He opened it. And took Eve in his arms.” 

Whereupon Miss Woolson’s latest version of love between “ man 
and woman when they love their best” abruptly ends. It is not 
inspiriting, to say the very best that one can say about it. It is 
suggestive, though, to see how xaively she accepts the conclusion 
that in this kind of love it is only a woman who can be counted 
on for a unique and faithful passion. 

From the New York publishing house of Worthington Co. 
we have received another of Mrs. J. W. Davis’ translations from 
the German of W. Heimburg, Magdalen's Fortunes; also a 
version by Edward Wakefield of Francois Coppée’s Henriette ; 
or,a Corsican Mother. The Heimburg resembles all its prede- 
cessors in being wholesomely romantic and innocently entertain- 
ing, but it does not call for special comment. The Coppée is 
beautifully told and painfully true to human nature under certain 
artificial conditions, but it is pernicious, and should be kept out 
of the way of young readers. 

Miss Mary Catherine Crowley’s second volume of stories for 
children, Happy-Go-Lucky (New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co.), 
is an improvement on the first one. It is pleasant to learn’ 
that Miss Crowley not only received ample recognition from the 
Catholic press, but found a ready market for Merry Hearts and 
True, and saw it speedily pass ‘beyond the first edition. We 
hope that even greater success may attend this second venture. 
The stories are all interesting and well told, but is there not 
a slight hitch in the dialect employed by the ragamuffins ? 
Did any one ever hear a boy say “ter” for “to” in just such 
connections as Terry does? “I don’t want ter,” everybody 
knows, but “Anyhow, the time I am goin’ ter tell yer about, I 
took it ter Mrs. Moore ter keep for me,” sounds suspiciously 
difficult in point of pronunciation, especially if euphony is what 
is aimed at by the untaught ear and tongue, as one naturally 
inclines to believe. Happy-Go-Lucky shows real pathetic power, 
and “ Ned’s Base-Ball Club” an eye more observant than sym- 
pathetic for the weaknesses of half-grown boys. There is little to 
choose between the half-dozen stories which compose the vo:ume* 
in point of merit or attractiveness. All are pleasingly told and 
excellent “in intention. 

Linda’s Task ; or, The Debt of Honor (New York: Catholic 
Publication Society Co.) is another pleasant book for young 
readers. It is translated from the French of some unknown 
author by Sister Mary Fidelis of some unnamed religious 
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community. Linda, who has a truly French sense of the bind- 
ing nature of money obligations, undertakes, while still a child, 
to clear away the burden of debt her father left behind him 
when dying. With an old uncle who writes archeological articles 
for French magazines, she settles down in Paris after her studies 
are completed, to earn her living and lay aside something yearly 
for the creditors. How she prospered, how she had her little 
romance, and ended by paying the debt of honor and becoming a 
happy wife, is told at no great length but with a certain charm ot 
simplicity in this pretty volume. 

Legend Laymone, a poem by M. B. M. Toland (Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Company), is beautifully printed on thick paper, beau- 
tifully bound, and beautifully illustrated with full-page photogravures 
from drawings made by W. H. Gibson, W. T. Richards, Bolton Jones, 
F. S. Church, H. S. Mowbray, and other artists of high reputation, 
as well as by certain decorations, most of which are fine, mod- 
elled by John J. Boyle. But the poem on which so much pains 
have been spent seems little worthy of them. It is written in 
jerky, unmusical stanzas of which the following, taken at random, 
afford a good enough sample: 


‘* Where sentinels silent, like guards in command— 
Tall cacti, 
Stiff, stately— 
Impressively stand ; 


‘¢ Where murmuring brooklets, with sallying sweep, 
Meander 
And wander 
Through wild dingles deep.” 


There may be worse quatrains than these in the Legend 
Laymone, but we find none that are very much better. 

Georg Ebers’ latest novel, completed only last September 
although begun many years ago, is called Joshua, a Biblical 
Picture (New York: John W. Lovell Company). It forms the 
first number of the “ Series of Foreign Literature” to be issued 
by this house under the competent editorial supervision of Mr. 
Edmund Gosse. It is an interesting novel, but not specifically 

Biblical,” except in the fact that certain Scriptural characters 
take prominent parts in the action of the tale. Moses, Aaron, 
Hur, Miriam, Nun, Joshua, appear and reappear in the course of 
a drama beginning on the night of the Exodus from Egypt and 
ending before the Law was given from Mount Sinai. But these 
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personages bear no very striking likeness to those images of 
them which have been a part of the mental furniture of those of 
“us to whom the Old Testament stories have always been famil- 
iar. It confuses one to find Miriam the prophetess represented 
as a young woman of thirty, passionately in love with Joshua, 
when one remembers that at the time of the Exodus Aaron was 
eighty-three and Moses eighty. Of course Jochabed, their 
mother, may have had other daughters besides that unnamed 
one who carried Moses to the Nile and watched him in his 
cradle of bulrushes, but it is she who has usually been identified 
with Miriam. In Ebers’ tale, it is to Miriam that Joshua owes 
the changing of his name, while Scripture assigns it to Moses 
himself. But this is one of those minor liberties permitted to 
the historical novelist in search of more dramatic material than 
the bare documents of his subject afford; or it would be so 
if the documents in this instance were not hallowed by the 
peculiar veneration both of Christian and of Jew. The story 
of the flight from Egypt is told with much vividness. The 
interest centres, naturally, upon the hero, Joshua; the great 
Lawgiver, perhaps because too imposing a figure to be handled 
easily, appears but seldom. Ebers, who professes to accept the 
Second Book of Moses as historical, plainly has his private 
reservations of belief with regard to portions of it. Thus, 
when the people, faint with thirst, murmur against Moses, 
Ebers paints with forcible details the anguish of the multitude, 
and their glad thanksgiving when they came to Horeb. But 
there is. no striking of the rock, no miracle of any kind. 
They owe their relief not to the obedience of Moses to a 
divine command, but to the good memory of “the man of 
God who knew every rock and valley, every pasture and 
spring of the hills of Horeb better than any one, and who had 
again been the instrument of such blessing to his people.” And 
again: ‘Mothers led their little ones to the spring to show 
them the spot where Moses with his staff had pointed out the 
spring bubbling through the rift in the granite. . . . None 
doubted that they here beheld the result of a great miracle.” 
Joshua is described as a captain in Pharaoh’s army. He has 
been, if not estranged from the religion of his people, yet accus- 
tomed to regard the worship of the God of Israel as almost 
identical with that paid by the initiated among the Egyptians 
to “the only god, who revealed himself in the world, who was 
co-existent and co-equal with the universe, immanent in all cre- 
ation, not merely as life exists in the body of man, but as being 
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himself the sum total of created things.” The flight ot his people 
displeases him. He is high in favor at court, and at the solici- 
tation of Pharaoh and his queen, bowed down in anguish at the | 
loss of their first-born, he undertakes to follow the Hebrews and 
communicate to Moses and their other leaders the news of the 
great advantages which will be granted them if they will return. 
All his own hopes and ambitions centre upon that return. With his 
own people he has almost nothing in common. “ They were now 
as alien to him as the Libyans against whom he had taken the 
field.”. He feels that the bereaved Egyptians have been “the 
victims of ill-usage,” ‘bereft by Moses’ curse of thousands of 
precious lives.” Still, two strong feelings bind him to his race— 
filial affection for Nun, and love for Miriam, the sister of Moses. 
He follows the fugitives, therefore, with his messages from Pha- 
raoh. Then Miriam undeceives him. She shows him that the 
God of his fathers is the only God, and that he must cast in his 
lot with his people. And when she finds that his love for her is 
greater than his fidelity to his race, or his belief in the leader- 
ship of Moses, in a burst of heroic sacrifice she refuses herself to 
him and binds herself in marriage to the aged Hur. Joshua, 
too, receives an uplifting of soul, in which is mingled a slight 
feeling of relief for his escape from an unwomanly woman. He 
throws in his fortunes.with the Hebrews and becomes the right 
hand of Moses. 

There is a good deal of picturesque description in the novel. 
The journey to the mines to which Joshua is condemned when, 
faithful to his oath to Pharaoh, he returns to tell him the re- 
sult of his embassy, is particularly well done. So, too, the cross- 
ing of the Red Sea and the engulfing of the Egyptian host is 
drawn with a masterly hand, although there is neither a “cloud 
by day” nor “a pillar of fire by night” in Ebers’ rendering ot 
the scene. Altogether, the novel, merely as such, is powerful 
and well worth reading. Still, it forces a contrast with the ma- 
jestic reticence and simplicity of Scripture which cannot but be 
to its disadvantage. 

From J. G. Cupples Company (Boston) comes a curiously 
bound and illustrated novel by E. L. Mason, called Hiero-Salem : 
The Vision of Peace. Its contents are not less unique than its 
cover. The author, whose sex it is hard to guess at—whether 
man-woman like the hero, Daniel Heem, or woman-man like 
the heroine, Althea Eloi—further describes the book as a “fiction 
founded on ideals which are grounded in the Real, that is greater 
than the greatest of all human Ideals.” The flaming red cover of 
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the book bears what Daniel presents to Althea as “the nuptial 
diagram "— ‘a right-angled triangle with squares described on 
each of its sides—one being devoted to the “ life results of Miss 
Eloi,” one to those of Daniel Heem, and that on the hypothe- 
nuse presumably to those of their- progeny. The Eloi-Heems 
are to start a new era for the race. As Daniel says to old Mrs. 
Eloi when pleading for Althea’s hand, ‘“‘The name of Eloi 
blended with Heem, and placed first for euphony, gives the name 
Eloi-Heem, or Eloihim, Gods.” The book, though very long, is 
more thoroughly packed with absurdities than one can well 
imagine capable of being compressed into its five hundred pages. 
Nevertheless occasional gleams of sanity, and what would not 
improbably turn out to be a good idea or a profitable suggestion, 
are not wholly lacking in it. The author has crammed his, or 
her, or possibly its head (the seed-thought of the book, we 
should explain, in excuse for the last pronoun, is the possi- 
bility and probability of a New Jerusalem on this earth, in which 
there shall be neither male nor female but a blending of both) 
with more theosophy, Buddhism, and matters of that sort than it 
was originally made to hold. But there is no harm in the book, 
chiefly by reason of its pure absurdity. Except by the author 
and the proof-reader, it is probable that it never has and never 
will be read in its entirety. In fact, there is too much reason to’ 
believe that even the latter of these has disgracefully and often 
shirked his toilsome duty. 

Feet of Clay (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) is a pleasant 
story in Mrs. Amelia E. Barr’s best vein. The scene is laid in 
the Isle of Man, and much of the interest of the tale arises 
from the certainly very taking way in which the family of the 
Manx fisherman, Ruthie Clucas, is described. Bella is by all 
odds the best figure in the book. The proud, “iggrint and 
poor” descendant of the old sea-rovers, as self-respecting as 
if her pure blood and ancient lineage had brought her some 
more tangible benefit than a life of hard labor, the position of 
an inferior, and the deepest insult a woman can receive from 
the man she loves, is drawn with a free and sympathetic 
hand. Mrs. Barr shows a greater respect for her sex than 
most of the younger women who to-day rush into print with what 
they take to be their hearts “upon their sleeves.” Bella is very 
fine in her treatment of that cad, George Pennington, for whom, 
nevertheless, she had felt a pure woman’s utmost love. As for 
Pennington himself, he seems made pretty much all of clay. Mrs. 
Barr is seldom so cordial with her men as with her women, as, 
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perhaps, might be expected. A Cicely Morrison, a Margaret 
Harold could by no possibility enter into her conception of 
what either a loving wife or a self-respecting one might be 
expected to do or to suffer. In Mrs. Pennington she has 
given us a brief study of a woman who has had to endure 
the shame of having the father of her children and the lover 
of her youth condemned to penal servitude. The mother alone 
survives in her when the poor fellow comes back, not only a 
reformed man but a hero of paternal love. He has shamed 
her. It she so far overcomes her loathing as to call him 
by his name and touch his hand for ‘once, it is only 
that she may buy his silence and his absence by the sacri- 
fice. Still there is nature in that, too, one must admit. The 
returned convict is so pathetically dealt with that his spotless 
wife and daughter and ne’er-do-weel son seem but doubtfully 
worth the price he pays for the redemption of the latter. 
The elder Pennington had forged the name of his best friend, 
who caused him to be sent to Australia for twenty-five years. 
Just before he returns his son has put himself into a precisely 
similar predicament, the new victim being the son of the old one. 
But the younger Penrith is more merciful than his father. He 
forgives George while dropping his acquaintance. It is during 
the interval in which his mother is paying these and other debts 
that George makes false love to Bella Clucas. After the convict 
sees and is banished by his wife, he becomes a sort of humble 
guardian angel to his son. Somehow he has honestly amassed a 
good deal of money, and understanding his son’s temptations, he 
tries to avert danger by supplying him liberally with funds. 
But George is a spendthrift who would not require much time 
nor any considerable tax on his ingenuity to empty the Bank of 
England. He forges again, this time the name of his sister’s 
husband. To save him his father assumes the guilt, is sent to 
Dartmoor, and dies there. It is only on his death-bed that he 
becomes known to George under his true character. George has 
been already consumed with remorse; now he is almost in de- 
spair. He goes to the Crimea with his regiment, a repentant but 
not yet a forgiven man. A supernatural intimation of pardon is 
given him on the eve of a battle. He is desperately but not 
fatally wounded and lives to marry and be happy, Mrs: Barr 
leaving her readers to conclude that either his “feet of clay” 
have been changed to gold, or that he limps thereafter on stout 
crutches of true contrition. 
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WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, 

ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, ETC., SHOULD 
BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO. 415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH 
STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Favorable reports have reached us from many sources indicating that the 

movement brought into prominence by our Reading Union is productive ot 

good results. We have not attempted to establish a dead-level uniformity 
among Catholic Reading Circles, believing that each Circle should preserve its 
own autonomy and endeavor to consult the best interests of its own members. 

We are pleased to notice the individual characteristics fostered by this policy. 

The general principles upon which the Columbian Reading Union is based per- 

mit an agreeable diversity in the practical plans selected for different localities. 

Provided something definite is done on behalf of Catholic literature, profitable 

work can be performed by allowing individual members of Reading Cireles to 

choose magazine articles relating to events, to persons conspicuous for notable 
achievements, and to prominent institutions devoted to educational and charit- 
able efforts, which represent the active forces of Christian civilization. Even 
where a definite course of reading has been selected, it seems advisable for each 
Circle to get at stated times some information on current literature. 


* 
* 


The ‘‘Catholic Fortnightly Reading Circle,’’ of Buffalo, N. Y., is an- 
nounced as a branch of the Columbian Reading Union. From our knowledge 
of the persons associated together as its members, we have no doubt of its 
present and future progress. We extend to it our best wishes fer success. Ata 
recent meeting two articles were read from THE CATHOLIC WORLD, ‘* The Egyp- 
tian Writings” and ‘‘ The Stones Shall Cry Out,” which were afterwards informally 
discussed, with allusions to the lectures by Miss Amelia B. Edwards on the buried 
cities and art treasures of ancient Egypt. We shall watch with interest the de- 
velopment of the plan adopted for the ‘‘ Catholic Fortnightly Reading Circle.” 
It seems to us particularly well suited to those personally qualified to read and 
discuss the merits of the best productions of contemporary authors. The officers 
of the Circle are: Mrs. John McManus, president; Miss Matilda E. Karnes, 
vice-president ; Miss Mary E. Gibbons, corresponding secretary ; Miss Joseph- 


ine Greenough, recording secretary; and Miss Mary Lynch, treasurer. 


* 
* * 


In reply to a correspondent, we may state that our Reading Union has found 
many friends on the Pacific Coast. Several of their letters have been published. 
One letter from Gilroy, Cal., entitled to prominent consideration, was written by 
Miss M. A. Fitzgerald, who has won the laurels of authorship by a volume of 
poems which we commend to the notice of our readers. We have received also 
a marked copy of the Catholic News of San Francisco, containing a very favor- 
able notice here quoted: 

From the San Francisco Catholic News. 

‘‘Practical results are bound to follow the formation of Reading Circles among 
Catholics. The Columbian Reading Union, under the management of the 
Paulist Fathers, who believe in carrying on a literary mission, is one which we, 
with others, believe will do much towards making converts anc developing in 
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many Catholics a greater love for good literature. The Union is intended to be 
a useful auxiliary to the Catholic reading public. It will endeavor to counteract, 
wherever prevalent, the indifference shown towards Catholic literature; to sug- 
gest ways and means of acquiring a better knowledge of standard authors, and 
especially of our Catholic writers, and to secure a larger representation of their 
works on the shelves of public libraries. It will aim to do this by practical meth- 
ods of co-operation. 

‘*THE CATHOLIC WORLD, that great and excellent magazine published in 
New York, and whose editor is in charge of the Columbian Reading Union, was 
the first to discuss the question of Reading Circles among Catholics. The work 
it started out to accomplish is bearing good fruit, for in a recent letter that we 
are in receipt of from headquarters we learn that, from the evidence gathered by 
an extensive correspondence by the Union, the projectors are convinced that a 
great many of our young people will gladly accept guidance in their choice of 
reading. We hope to see soon several Circles formed in this city and Oakland.” 


* 
* * 


The Catholic Columbian has given prominence to an admirable paper on 
‘* Reading Unions,” which will be found very useful to all who can appreciate a, 
good outline plan for a Reading Circle. We are opposed to the spirit which 
would dictate by rule to each officer and member. As these Reading Circles, 
which we hope to see formed everywhere, are voluntary associations, let there be 
a large margin allowed for individual taste, and as few rules as possible. One ot 
the best Circles known to us has existed over three years without a constitution 
or by-laws. It is very important, however, for each Circle to have a good sum- 
mary of directions, suggestions, and conditions of membership. The writer, who 
takes the signature ‘‘ Josephus,” has shown excellent judgment and skill in the 
summary which we quote. It is all the more acceptable to us as it contains many 
phrases which we recognize as our own. 


From the Catholic Columbian. 
READING UNIONS—SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FORMATION OF A CATHOLIC LITERARY 
‘ CIRCLE, 

‘*In these times of great literary activity few persons are able to keep up 
with the productions of many of even the best authors. The purchase of any 
considerable proportion of the new books constantly appearing is a drain upon 
the resources to which few persons and few public libraries are able or willing 
to submit. 

“* Again, the number of books published annually is so great that few per- 
sons are able to select those which are suitable from a Catholic standpoint. What 
to read is a question of real difficulty to many. With the varied character of the 
literary production, guidance in the selection of reading matter is of the utmost 
importance. Life is not long enough to allow time to read all the books that are 
printed, therefore it is advisable to adopt some plan by which the best among 
them can be secured. 

“* To meet the want arising from such a state of affairs the Reading Circle 
has been devised, and it is but just to say that it is the best method yet suggested 
for the purpose. By means of an organization of this sort a constant supply of 
the latest and the best books can be had, at a very small expense to each mem- 
ber. In fact, there is no method by which a larger literary return can be secured 
from a smali investment. 

** The following plan has been adopted in certain localities : 

‘¢ The proper number of persons to form a club is about twenty. With less 
than that number the funds will hardly be sufficient, unless the dues be unusually 
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high; with more it will take too long for books to pass around the whole circuit. 
As soon as the proper number of names has been secured, a meeting should be 
held, and the details of organization agreed upon. The club should hold semi- 
annual meetings, to discuss and indicate the sort of books that may be desired. 

‘‘ A presiding officer and a secretary, who should also act as librarian and 
treasurer, will ordinarily be sufficient to transact the business of the club. A 
committee of three on the purchase of books may be appointed. 

‘* The secretary, who also performs the duties of the librarian and treasurer, 
should receive the new books and prepare them for circulation by covering, and 
pasting in the list of members; should start them on their journey through the 
club; receive them after they have been around, and keep them, subject to the 
order of the club. He should keep a list of the books and of the dates when they 
were issued, so that the whereabouts of a book may be ascertained at any time. 
He should collect the dues and fines, and other moneys due the club, and dis- 
burse them upon the order of the club, keeping an account of his financial trans- 
actions. . 

‘* Five dollars (perhaps less) per annum from each member will supply all the 
books that can be kept in circulation by a club of twenty persons. Half of the 
amount should be paid at each of the semi-annual meetings of the club. A fine 
of two or three cents per day should be levied for each day that a book is retained 
by any member beyond the time allowed. 

‘* The list of names should be printed on a small slip with the rules at the 
head, so that the whole may be pasted inside the cover, in form something like 
the following : 

‘“BROWNSON READING CIRCLE. 

** Keep this book seven days, and then deliver to the next on the list, enter- 
ing opposite your name the date of receipt and delivery. For second reading it 
may be retained for two weeks. Three cents fine for each day it is retained be- 
yond the time allowed. 

‘‘ George Washington, received May 1, delivered May 8; Andrew Jackson, 
received May 8, delivered May 15, second reading; Mrs. Q. Adams, received 
May 15, delivered May 22; Henry Clay, received May 22, delivered May 30, 
second reading; Daniel Webster, received May 30. 

‘* The above list is as it would appear after the book in which it was fixed 
had gone partly around the circuit. It shows that Daniel Webster was the last 
to receive it, on May 30; that it passed along regularly, except in the case of 
Heary Clay, who retained it one day longer than the time allowed, and is there- 
fore indebted to the club in a fine of three cents. It also shows that Andrew 
Jackson and Henry Clay desire to read the book a second time, and it will there- 
fore, after it has passed through the whole list, be returned to them in the order 
of their names, after which it will be delivered to the secretary. For the sake of 
fairness, the first on the list should not always be the first to receive a new book, 
but each one in turn should be the first recipient. 

‘* There are three methods by which the books may be disposed of at the 
end of the year : 

‘*1. To distribute them among the members, which may be done by dividing 
into sets of nearly equal value, and then casting lots for choice. 

‘*2. Ta dispose of them at auction at each annual meeting of the club, and 
use the money so obtained to purchase books for use during the next year. 

‘*3. To form the nucleus of a circulating library by means of the books so 
remaining; this method might be found highly useful in places where there is no 
such institution. ‘ 

** As soon as the Circle or club is formed, it should affiliate with the Colum- 
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bian Reading Union of New York City. This Union is endeavoring to counter- 
act, wherever prevalent, the indifference shown toward Catholic literature; to 
suggest ways and means of acquiring a better knowledge of standard authors, 
and especially of our Cathotic writers; and to secure a larger representation ot 
their works on the shelves of public libraries. Much judgment is required in 
preparing suitable lists of books for the different tastes of readers. The Union 
arranges guide-lists for the various classes of readers, some fully and others only 
partially educated, male and female, the leisured and the working classes. It has 
been truly said that to allow untrained intellects or unformed tastes to choose for 
themselves, and of themselves, from books gathered without discrimination, is 
often as fatal and always as dangerous as to allow a child to pluck flowers at will 
in a garden filled with plants healthful and poisonous. JOSEPHUS.” 
* * 

We quote another letter of special interest to Catholic young men’s societies, 

which have or should have abundant facilities for their members to get good 


reading : 

“It becomes every day more evident that the great need of our time is to 
create a Catholic atmosphere, in which Catholics may live without detriment 
from those foul, fetid odors of worldly and irreligious thought and association that 
prove the destruction of so many Christian lives. The indifference of some young 
men, which in too many cases eventually drifts into positive unbelief, is due to 
various causes. Some even at home are not under the most desirable influences ; 
the associations of many others are not the most commendable; while large num- 
bers of still another class are without homes, and therefore lose all the advantages 
of direction, training, and example rarely found outside of the domestic circle. 

““It is to these young men that the greatest advantages would accrue from soci- 
eties encouraging mental as well as moral improvement. Books necessarily play 
an important part in these associations. Therefore, what better work could be 
done than raising the young men to a higher standard of literary culture, break- 
ing the charm which holds them to that which is contemptible, which destroys 
the finest and noblest qualities of the mind, and eradicates from the soul that 
which is good and holy? The Catholic faith of our young men is more precious 
than money ; their moral training is more important than all the gold in the world. 
Give them good literature, cost what it may; the Catholic faith and morality ot 
young men are more to be esteemed than any other treasure. 

“*Young men should be intellectually well equipped to fight against indiffer- 
entism, infidelity, and the many baneful issues which threaten them on all sides. 
Therefore, the possession of a useful library is a thing which every society should 
strive for, as a Catholic library is one of the arsenals containing the best 
accoutrements. 

‘* With an association like the Columbian Reading Union, proposing, as it 
does, to furnish lists of the books and periodicals with which to furnish libraries, 
and the best methods for their classification, we shall get a calm and judicial 
criticism of books. In these days of much bad writing and wide reading there is 
deep need of exact criticism of current literature and sure guidance of the public 
taste. Literature should soothe and compose the mind, should be its refuge 
from turbulence and care, should be a ministry of peace and refreshment to the 
wearied spirit. Catholics should consider it their duty to contribute their mite to 
this noble undertaking to keep gross sensationalism from the library shelves. 

‘* Substantial encouragement will lessen the difficulty of keeping off the per- 
nicious literature which strikes at the roots of our young trees in the nursery of 
the church. EDWARD MOUNTEL.” 

** Tvanhoz, Ohi. 
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Among competent judges there is but one opinion concerning the Chautauqua 
course of reading, viz.: that it is designed on narrow lines, with a deliberate pur- 
pose to ignore the truth about Catholics in their relations to history, science, art, 
and literature. Some of our correspondents have admitted that they made this 
discovery by painful personal experience. We give here the testimony of another 
intelligent witness bearing on the same point: ‘‘I am very much interested in 
this work, and am glad to see Catholics coming to the front in a litefary and 
educational way. Through the Pi/ot and New Record | have learned something 
of the Columbian Reading Union. I am well acquainted with the Chautauqua, 
but its Methodistical characteristics are very offensive to a Catholic. ie 

* 

Secretaries are requested to send a short account, written on one side of the 
paper, of the work attempted and accomplished in their respective Reading 
Circles. From such reports we can gather many useful suggestions for publica- 
tion. Whenever desired these reports will be used anonymously; but we hope 
that no false modesty will deprive us of valuable information. We want to hear 
from all places, even the most remote, the news of Catholic enterprise on behalt 


of good literature. 
M. C. M. 





HISTORY OF A CONVERSION. 


I have been often asked, ‘‘ What made you a Catholic?” and I answer 
always: The grace of God. Nothing else expresses it. 

I was born in New England among a class of people who had not the faintest 
idea of what the Catholic Church really believes and teaches. They were so 
influenced by their surroundings and early education that nothing short of a 
miracle could have opened their eyes to the truth. That is why I say that the 
grace of God alone made me a Catholic. 

My parents were of the old Puritan order. Originally Calvinistic Baptists, 
they drifted into Methodism, and I was brought up in that faith, From my 
earliest recollection I attended Sunday-school and church. I knew Catholicism 
only as it was represented in the books in circulation among Protestants, for I 
had no Catholic friends, and had never been inside a Catholic church. Yet it 
possessed a most marvellous attraction for me. When a very little girl I used 
to sit upon the Catholic church steps listening to the music, longing, yet fear- 
ing, toenter. For priests and nunsI had a most profound respect, although 
I had been taught that they were unworthy of it. The fact was that / could not 
believe the things I heard against the Catholic Church, and often wished 
that I knew some Catholic personally. It seems almost incredible that so young 
a child should have felt as I did, but I was a veritable book-worm, and books 
are more liberal educators than men and women. 

When I was nine years old my sister’s profession forced her to travel. 
My mother accompanied her, and I was placed in a small Methodist boarding- 
school, where for three years I was carefully trained in the religious path it 
was intended I should follow. 

Like the majority of Protestants, I had always been taught that I must ‘‘ ex- 
perience a change of heart” in order to be saved—a sort of moral earthquake, 
as it were. I was a nervous, impressionable child, and many a sleepless night I 
passed, praying in fear and trembling that I might be saved. Finally, during a 
‘‘ revival” in our church, I confided my doubts to the minister. I told him 
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that I wanted to be a Christian, but not a Methodist. He tried to convince me 
of my error, but finding that impossible, and thinking it was but a childish whim 
which would pass away in time, admitted me to baptism, leaving the question of 
church membership to the future. 

My father, when they told him what I had said, suggested that I should try 
the Episcopal Church, as in his opinion one church was as good as another; it was 
only a question of individual taste. Ata later period 1 reminded him of that re- 
mark, but with no apparent good result. 

Well, I did try to believe the Thirty-nine Articles of faith of the Episcopal 
Church, but in vain, although my sister was then and is now a devout member 
of that church. My little niece rather voiced the family sentiment when she 
asked me a short time ago, ‘‘ Auntie, when you were going to join a church, 
why did you not join a nice, fashionable church like ours?” 

One day I had occasion to visit the servant’s room in our house. I saw her 
prayer-book on the table. I took it up and glanced at the contents, and I be- 
came so interested that I carried it to my room, where I studied it until I 
knew some of the prayers by heart. I remember particularly the Confiteor and 
the Litany of the Blessed Virgin. The book being missed, there was a search 
for it, and when it was finally discovered in my room I was severely repri- 
manded for my Romish proclivities and was subjected to a long lecture on the 
ignorance, etc., of papists. 

Just at this time my mother decided to send me to a convent. I never 
knew her reasons, but I remember that her fellow church-members were greatly 
shocked. It was bad enough for one daughter to follow a profession, but that 
fact sank into insignificance when they heard that I was to be sent to a Catholic 
convent-school. I am afraid they feltan unholy joy when their predictions were 
fulfilled and I became a Catholic. 

Heretofore I had known nothing of the dogmas of the church, but at the 
convent I studied them, secretly of course, for I was supposed to bea Protestant, 
and religious convictions of the Protestant pupils were respected, and conversa- 
tion with us about religion forbidden. .At last I became thoroughly convinced, 
and then I openly avowed myself a Catholic. I was so simple-minded as to think 
my troubles at an end, but in reality they had only begun. When I asked leave 
of my parents to be received into the church, the objection was made—and it 
came from all quarters—that I was too young to decide upon so serious a matter 
and must wait. 

I waited. The desire did not pass away, but grew stronger with each year 
of my life. Strange, nay, marvellous to say, I was given the works of Renan, 
Voltaire, and Rousseau to read, but my faith remained unshaken, and I was final- 
ly received into the church. 

My firmness and my fidelity to conscience cost me family and friends, but I 
have never regretted it. 

It has been said that ‘*he who travels much abroad is seldom holy.” I 
have been a traveller almost all my life. It is indeed more difficult to resist 
temptation when away from the restraining influences of home and friends. But I 
have met many faithful souls who ‘‘travel much abroad,” and who, like me, if 
they are not holy, at least are good Christians. These find their greatest safe- 
guard in the church and in the Catholic offices of religion. The influence of the 
church is such as to make her sanctuaries the homes of all her children, so that 
in every city there is at least one place where we poor wanderers are not 
‘* strangers in a strange land,” but can go for comfort and solace to our Father’s 
house. 
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ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ANCIENT LITERATURE, ORIENTAL AND CLASSI- 
CAL. By John D. Quackenbos, A.M., M.D., Adjunct Professor of the 
English Language and Literature, Columbia College. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. ‘ 


In Professor Quackenbos’s elegantly condensed volume the reading public 
is at last furnished with an authoritative and interesting work on the important 
subjects of which it treats. The aim of the author has been to present a popu- 
lar and attractive account of the literature of ancient nations, and thus to trace 
the history of human thought from the most remote periods. Before taking up 
the finished productions of Greece and Rome, he treats fully of the precious re- 
mains of Oriental literature that have recently been brought to light, dealing in 
turn with the Sanscrit, Persian, Chinese, Hebrew, Chaldean, Assyrian, Arabic, 
Hittite, Phoenician, and Egyptian. These are all considered from the stand- 
point of the most recent investigations, notably the Egyptian writing and litera- 
ture, in connection with which the results of the vast amount of labor expended in 
this important field during the decade just closed are for the first time pre- 
sented to English readers. 

The many who have become interested in Egypt and her ancient inscrip- 
tions must turn to Professor Quackenbos’s history as the only accessible popu- 
lar authority in which their curiosity can be satisfied. After an introductory 
consideration of hieroglyphic decipherment and the principles underlying this 
system of writing, the literature itself is divided into the archaic or dawn period, 
its classical and Augustan era, and its age of decline. Under each venerable writ- 
ings are discussed and translations presented. The Babylonian and Assyrian 
cuneiform remains are similarly treated, and the historical allusions in the 
Word of God are shown in many instances to be. wonderfully confirmed. A 
singular correspondence is noticeable between the most ancient forms of belief 
and Christianity in regard to monotheism, immortality, and responsibility to a 
personal God. ‘‘A belief in a future life,” says the author, ‘‘is expressed in 
the poem on the Descent of Istar, the moon-god’s daughter, to Hades, ‘the 
land where the dead outnumber the living’; and further in the so-called Nim- 
rod Epic, in which the hero is ferried across the waters of the dead to the shores 
of the regions of the blessed, where he recognizes an ancestor, and exclaims: 


‘«* Thy appearance is not changed; like me art thou: 
And thou thyself art not changed ; like me art thou.’”’ 


What is this but resurrection—not the mere immortality of the soul, as 
taught by Plato, but the zmmortality of man, that mysterious union of chas- 
tened soul and resurrection body, as taught by Jesus Christ ? 

As we read the Vedic hymns and the Avesta philosophy, we are carried back 
beyond the age of idolatry to an era of simple faith in one eternal, infinite, and 
omnipotent Being, in a heaven for the virtuous and a place of torment for the 
wicked ; and we rise from our reading with the feeling that the Divine Wisdom 
has raised up scholars in this material day to vindicate the truth of the Scriptures 
from the pages of profane record, from the facts of history fossilized in the very 
words we use. 3 
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We heartily commend Professor Quackenbos’s work to our readers, with the 
conviction that it will be found as entertaining as the average novel and far 
more instructive. The general knowledge it embodies is essential to a polite 
education, and there are few who have the necessary leisure to read’beyond its 
covers. For the convenience of such, however, as may desire full and more sat- 
isfying information, the author has scattered through the text frequent refer- 
ences to standard monographs—and this is not the least among the many note- 
worthy features of the book. Illustrations, diagrams, and maps further enhance 
the value of the narrative. We predict for the volume a wide circulation among 
educators and general readers. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF NEW ENGLAND; OR, THE PURITAN THEOCRACY IN ITS 
RELATIONS TO CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. By John Fiske. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. i 


Mr. Fiske has many excellent qualities as a writer, being clear in style, di- 
rect and concise in statement, and gifted with sufficient imagination to adorn 
the path of history with the flowers of fancy. He isalso a conscientious student. 
Although he makes little parade of learning, there is evidence of extended and 
patient research, though his over-frequent posing as “the historian” and ‘‘ the 
student of history” is just a trifle annoying. Nor is he without a philosophical 
judgment of events and eras, races and their missions. His books are a val- 
uable increase to our stock of American historical narrative. It is therefore 
with regret that we feel constrained to find fault with the volume before us. 

We have read it carefully through, and with prepossessions in its favor, and 
we yet must say that the epithet unsatisfactory belongs to its views of the politi- 
cal lessons of early New England history. and that of flippant to its treatment of 
the religious questions involved. Mr. Fiske, as is well known, is an agnostic 
evolutionist ; this history is written with foregone conclusions that all human 
events are but developments from barbarism, and all religious movements are 
advances from superstition towards rationality. 

He is primarily a preacher of evolutionism in its extreme type, and uses 
history as doctors use corpses for dissection; he is not seeking the discovery 
of healthful so much as that of unhealthful signs in the past life of man, for it is 
a corollary of his principle of development that we are freer from moral diseases 
than our forefathers. Can Mr. Fiske deny that what the founders of the New 
England commonwealths knew, they knew as clearly as their descendants? Can 
he affirm that those primary verities of rational life—the existence of a Supreme 
Being, the absolute difference between right and wrong, the authority of con- 
science, the certainty of a future state—are as well understood to-day in Anglo- 
Saxon New England as they were two hundred and fifty years ago? Can he 
affirm that there is as much earnestness of debate, as much sincerity of search, 
about those primary verities of rational life, concerning which the beginners of 
New England were at fault—namely, the freedom of the human will and the lov- 
ing-kindness of God--among his contemporaries as among their ancestors ? 
Are the children of the beginners equal to their fathers in sincerity, truth- 
fulness, courage, generosity, affection, consistency, honesty, industry, chastity? 
Do they compare with them as men and women? Do the pilgrim fathers and 
their children, taken together and viewed from that point of high history which 
Mr. Fiske is so fond of claiming as his own, teach evolution from a worse to 
a better type of humanity? or, rather, do they not teach the very reverse? 
Has modern New England made any better fist of the deep problems of re- 
ligion than old New England, or could the men of to-day found the common- 
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wealths and help to found the great republic which are the enduring monuments 
of their fathers’ prowess as men? It is true that they were infected with Calvin- 
ism, the deadliest blight known to modern religious error; but there is nothing 
in their successors to justify one of them in calling his age enlightened in compari- 
son with that of the forefathers, any more than in his calling the beginnings 
of the human race ‘“ primeval savagery.” 

Another fault we find with Mr. Fiske in this book is his advocacy of a 
series ot political theories which are at present in debate among the péople, and 
have ever been in debate among us. We say advocacy, but we might better 
say his assumption of them as axiomatic truths of American politics. He talks 
of questions which are those of constitutional interpretation as if his political 
party were the final product of all evolution. This is offensive tohis fairer-minded 
readers and injurious to his claim of vocation as a historian. There are other 
assumptions, too, which are at least equally offensive, such as the preposterous 
notion that Cromwell, who was autocrat in England, was an exponent of the 
right of self-government; that Mazzini and Stein are products of Puritanism, and 
that they are the noblest types of modern European statesmanship; that Wil- 
liam III., who consented to the torture and execution of Cornelius De Witt 
and broke the treaty of Limerick, and who signed the edict which caused the 
massacre of Glencoe, is a model statesman of a free nation. 


EVOLUTION. Popular Lectures and Discussions before the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association. Boston: James H. West. 


We have in this volume fifteen lectures by thirteen different gentlemen, 
most of them residents of Brooklyn, we believe, and all of them perfervid disci- 
ples of Darwin and Herbert Spencer. The first address is devoted to a briet 
consideration of the life and writings of the latter philosopher, whom Mr. Daniel 
Greenleaf Thompson, as a consistent evolutionist, naturally considers the 
flower and perfection of such intellectual life as has up to date appeared upon 
our planet. As he says, in a cheery and confident manner, which can hardly 
be too much admired, ‘‘ Without disparaging those really worthy Greeks” 
(Plato and Aristotle), ‘‘ who would be considergd good philosophers, as philoso- 
phers go'in our time, and who, it must be remembefted, were far better than 
they used to run in earlier days, I do not hesitate to aver that the subject of this 
sketch, for instance, is much greater than either of them. Nor would I say it ot 
him alone, but also of many others who are not as prominent. The generat 
level of intellectual power is so far raised in modern times that it ts exceedingly 
difficult for any one man to become pre-eminent among his fellows.” 

On the whole, the sentence we have italicized seems as clever a way as any for 
expressing the fact that when each man depends for his elevation on the opera- 
tion popularly known as lifting himself by his own waistband no one can ever 
hope to look down from any very lofty height upon his fellows. And that, we: 
take it, is about the sum and substance of what atheistic evolution has to offer 
by way of incentive to individual endeavor. These are fortunate times, thinks 
Mr. Thompson: ‘‘Carlyle’s ‘Great Man’ is certainly disappearing from the 
earth, and soon to share the fate of the mastodon and the mammoth.” In his 
enthusiasm for this proximate and glorious future Mr. Thompson even forgets 
to observe that the ‘‘ great man” of the present will fall so far short of the 
attainment of the mammoth and the mastodon that he will not even leave any 
trace of himself for posterity to discover. No real animal, no fossil remains, it: is. 
reasonable to conclude, even though one adopts evolutionary modes of rea- 
soning. 
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It will be regretted by careful and candid evolutionists that some of these 
lecturers should not have better posted themselves on certain points before com- 
mitting their lucubrations to cold type. What would Professor Huxley, for ex- 
ample, have to say to the statement of Mr. William Potts, on page 119, that 
‘*Protoplasm in masses, as discovered at the bottom of the sea by the Challenger 
Expedition, was described by Huxley under the name of Bathybius”? Al- 
though each of these addresses was followed by an informal discussion of 
the points made, it does not appear that any of Mr. Potts’s audience had later 
information concerning this too famous ‘‘ find” than himself. It looks as 
though the Brooklyn Ethical Association were largely composed of amateurs, 
who roved indiscriminately from the pews to the pulpit of the church in which the 
lectures were delivered. Mr. James A. Skilton’s talk on the ‘* Evolution of So- 
ciety” is about the best-considered of them all, and contains more ideas that 
are fruitful. But generally the purpose of the speakers is so visibly that of ham- 
mering away at the ‘‘ Mosaic cosmogony,” which they appear to regard as a per- 
sonal foe, that they end by becoming tiresome. Mr. Skilton, by the way, differs 
radically from Mr. Thompson in his estimate of the comparative merits of an- 
cient and modern philosophers. According to him, the human intellect 
‘* reached, so far as we know, its highest elevation something more than two 
thousand years ago among the Greeks, but subsequently lost its position, and 
has not yet regained it.” The reason he believes to be that the ‘so-called 
Christian Church ” has put intellect ‘under a ban and in discredit.” Mr. Skil- 
ton, we observe, like others of his lecturing confréres, seems to confound the 
Christian Church and its teachings with Protestantism and its moribund meth- 
ods. He has no quarrel with Christianity as he himself conceives it. We 
may add that Christianity has no necessary quarrel with evolution, when it 
works on lines similar to those taken by Mr. Skilton on p. 224 of this volume. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By John F. Morse, Jr., author 
of Life of Fohn OQ. Adams, etc. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


We have seldom read a moge entertaining book than this, which is a por- 
trait of one of the greatest men of modern times. The peculiar value of it is in 
its subject, for Franklin was a “‘ self-made man,” and in this age that kind of man 
has much to do with human greatness. They almost monopolize our successful 
business men, and also our scientific inventors, and are fully represented in the 
front ranks of literature and statesmanship. 

One very ins‘ructive lesson taught by Franklin’s life is learned from the kind 
of religious infidelity he was tainted with. Like very many infidels who have been 
brought up Protestants, Franklin was good-natured, tolerant, and mannerly. 
When, on the other hand, a man passes from Catholicity to infidelity he is gener- 
ally venomous, and this is because he isin bad faith. The same cannot always be 
said of what one may call Protestant infidels, for the implied philosophical prin- 
ciple of Protestantism is the validity of doubt as a universal predicate; hence 
many honest men have thrown away belief in the supernatural, and even in God, 
because their training as Protestants had engendered a tendency to doubt. 
Hence in men like Franklin and like Lincoln, the vigorous action of their minds 
in early manhood resulted in infidelity ; and this was not venomous or blasphe- 
mous because so largely a matter of misfortune rather than of choice. As in 
the case of Lincoln, so in that of Franklin, the riper powers of reason, aided by 
experience and study in human nature, brought the mind back to many of the 
truths of natural and even of revealed religion. 
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The interesting story of Franklin’s long and eventful life is well told, indeed 
brilliantly depicted, in these pages. It is to be regretted that Mr. Morse, quite 
unlike his hero, occasionally--as on page 26—indulges in a fling at revealed 
religion, and at facts and dogmas which a wider knowledge of human nature 
than he seems to possess, and a deeper insight into the laws of thought, would 
have saved him from. 


FREDERIC OZANAM, PROFESSOR AT THE SORBONNE: His Life and Works. 
By Kathleen O'Meara; with a preface by his Eminence Cardinal Manning. 
New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 


We have before us a copy of the fourth American edition of this model biogra- 
phy, which isa splendid monument to the intellectual power and literary skill of the 
late Kathleen O’Meara. The book is deserving of the highest praise. We are 
pleased to know that there has been for some time past an-urgent demand for a 
new edition. As a specimen of fine printing and excellent binding, this volume 
will bear comparison with the best work of any publisher in the United States. 

We have no hesitation in saying that this life of Frederic Ozanam repre- 
sents accurately an important historical epoch, and for this reason it should 
havea place in every public library. His labors were not for France alone. He 
was an eloquent defender of Christian civilization as applied to the needs of the 
present century. That he had studied profoundly the labor question may be 
seen from his own words: 

‘*God did not make the poor; he sends no human creatures into the 
chances of this world without providing them with these two sources of riches, 
which are the fountain of all others—intelligence and will. Why should we 
hide from the people what they know, and flatter them like bad kings? 

“It is human liberty that makes the poor; it is that which dries up those 
two primitive fountains of wealth, by allowing intelligence to be quenched in 
ignorance and will to be weakened by misconduct. The workingmen know it 
better than we do. God forbid that we should calumniate the poor whom the 
Gospel blesses, or render the suffering classes responsible for their miserv ; 
thus pandering to the hardness of those bad hearts that fancy themselves ex- 
onerated from helping the poor man when they have proved his wrong-doing. 
While we have put crushing taxes on necessaries of life, we have not yet dis- 
covered in the arsenal of our fiscal laws the secret of arresting the multiplication 
of distilleries, of raising the price of alcoholic liquors, of restricting the sale of 
those detestable, adulterated, poisonous drinks that cause more sickness than all 
the rigors of the sees and make more criminals than all the injustice of men 
combined.” 

From the intrinsic evidence of his own statements, so carefully set forth by 
Kathleen O’Meard, we are thoroughly convinced that Frederic Ozanam had a 
most profound contempt for effete monarchies and bad kings. We are in- 
formed that some, of his nearest and dearest friends were much concerned 
because of his indifference, to say the least, regarding the historic claims of 
certain royal families. 


FLOWERS FROM THE CATHOLIC KINDERGARTEN; OR, STORIES OF THE 
CHILDHOOD OF THE SAINTS. By Father Franz Hattler, S.J. Translated 
from the Gerr§an by T. J..Livesey. London: Burns & Oates; New 
York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 


This charming little book will find a ready welcome from our children. If 
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the joy and innocence of childhood touch the most tender chords of the heart, 
how much greater the response when, as in this little book, the childhood of 
some of God’s greatest saints is so beautifully, so delicately portrayed. The 
book is, indeed, ‘‘ein Kindergarten,” a ‘‘ garden of children,” sweet buds ot 
happy childhood that blossomed into virtuous youth, to ripen and flower, at 
last, into perfect men and women. 

These flowers of saintly childhood have been transplanted into pure and 
simple English, and have in this an added charm for all who are lovers of chil- 
dren. It would make a beautiful present to the little ones. 


GOOD THINGS FOR CATHOLIC READERS. A Miscellany of Catholic Biogra- 
phy, Travel, etc. Profusely Illustrated. Second Series. New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society Co. 


The very great favor with which our Catholic reading public received the 
first series of Good Things induces the publishers to issue this second series, 
which is in all respects the equal and in many qualities the superior of its prede- 
cessor. It is not a mere reprint of the well-known Catholic Annual, for while 
there are many articles in the volume of a popular character, there is much be- 
sides that will prove of lasting value to the student, and especially the student 
of Catholic Church history in the United States. In this respect the book is a 
veritable store-house of information, especially in the biographical sketches, 
which contain much that is otherwise inaccessible to the general reader. 

The book is well bound, printed, and illustrated. 


MANUAL FOR INTERIOR SOULS. A Collection of Unpublished Writings by 
the Rev. Father Grou, S.J. Translated by permission from the new edi- 
tion of Victor Lecoffre, Paris. London: St. Anselm’s Society. (For sale 
by the Catholic Publication Society Co., New York.) 


This book begins with a short account of the author’s life, and consists of 
sixty-three short treatises on ascetical and mystical subjects. It is a work of 
much value to all who desire to serve God faithfully, whether living in the world 
or in communities. It is one of those works which may be used for years with 
steady profit, the style being clear and full of unction, and the matter chosen by 
a master of the spiritual life. It is true that it is characterized by that detailed 
and methodical minuteness peculiar to the school of the writer; but this is 
absolutely necessary for many souls, and others can readily abstract from this 
peculiarity and grasp the able and powerful presentment of the maxims of the 
Gospel applied to the way of perfection. 

A specially instructive and really entertaining chapter is the author’s ingen- 
ious treatment of selfishness under the heading ‘‘ On the Human ‘I.’” 


s 
BOOKS AND READING. By Brother Azarias. Second Edition. New York: 
The Cathedral Library, 460 Madison Avenue. 


The second edition of this admirable essay of Brother Azarias makes the 
rather well-worn quotation from Addison’s Caéo particularly apt: 


‘*’Tis not in mortals to command success, 
3ut we'll do more, Sempronius ; we'll deserve it.” 


It is not many months since the first edition was notic@l at length in these 
pages, but, though it is not our purpose here to again point out its many good 
qualities, we think it just to regard this early second edition as the sign of 
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changed and better times. It is at once a testimony of the value of the pam- 
phlet and an indicatfon of the awakened interest of our people in the cultivation 
of literary good taste and judgment. May this interest abide! In press- 
work and binding this little pamphlet is a beautiful specimen of the book- 
maker’s art, and is highly creditable to the publisher. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. By Rev. Prof. G. G. Findlay, B.A., 
Headingly College, Leeds. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


It is amusing to read a book which, like this one, sets forth the conspicuously 
Catholic doctrine of grace and justification, and yet now and then rails against 
the church in truly old-fashioned style. We have read this commentary with 
some care and fail to find any notable divergence from Catholic truth in its ex- 
position of St. Paul’s teaching of the union of the soul and the Holy Ghost, in 
the conflict between flesh and spirit. The exposition of the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost_is really luminous. The author even adopts the traditional Catholic view 
of the difference between the Apostles Peter and Paul at Antioch. Accepting, 
unconsciously, we suppose, what Luther and the typical Protestant commenta- 
tors so hotly rejected, the author’s flings at the church are very hard to under- 
stand. : 

Deep exegetical learning, full knowledge of the linguistic kind, a true 
spirit of reverence, a thorough belief in our Lord’s divinity, an orthodox view of 
the doctrine of grace, are the good qualities of this work, and its only evil one 
is injustice to the author’s ‘*‘ Roman Catholic brethren.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Mention of books in this place does not preclude extended notice in subsequent numbers. 

DIARY OF THE PARNELL COMMISSION. Revised from 7he Daily News. By John MacDon- 
ald, M.A. London: T. Fisher Unwin. (For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co., 
New York.) 

THE FOLLOWING OF CHukIsT. In four books By Thomas a Kempis. ‘Translated from the 
original Latin, with practical reflections and prayers. A new edition. Philadelphia: H. 
L. Kilner & Co. 

Lire OF Dom Bosco, founder of the Salesian Society. ‘lranslated from the French of 
J. M. Villefranche by Lady Martin. London: Burns & Oates, Limited; New York: 
Catholic Publication Society Co. 

SHOULD CHRISTIANITY LEAVEN EDUCATION? Christian Schools. Addressed to parents. 
3v Thomas J. Jenkins, author of Sex Seasons on our Prairies Baltimore; John Murphy 
& Co. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF OLD ENGLISH THOUGHT. By Brother Azarias, of the Brothers ct 
the Christian Schools. ‘Third edition. New York: D. Appieton & Co. 

ISABELLA OF CASTILE, 1492-1892. By Eliza Allen Starr. Chicago: C. V. Waite & Co. 

BULLETIN OF THE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, BOTANICAL DEPARTMENT OF 
CORNELL UNiversity. XIV. December, 1889. I. On the Strawberry-Leaf Blight. 
II. On another Disease of the Strawberry. Ithaca, N. Y.: Published by the University. 

SANITARY ENTOMBMENT; THE IDEAL DISPOSITION OF THE DEAD. By the Rev. Charles 
R. Treat, Rector of the Church of the Archangel, New York City. Reprinted from Zhe 
Sanitarian, December, 1880. 

Ven. P, Lupovict DE Pont, S.J.—MEDITATIONES de Pracipius Fidei Nostree Mysteriis, 
de Hispanico in Latinum translate a Melchiore Trevinnio, S.J.; de novo editz cura 
Augustini Lehmkuhl, S.J. Pars IIJ. Complectens vitam Christi publicam ab ejus 
Baptismo usque ad passionem. Friburgi-Brisgovize : Herder (Herder, St. Louis, Mo.) 
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THE SCIENCE OF METROLOGY; OR, NATURAL WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. A challenge to 
the Metric System. By the Hon. E. Noel, Captain Rifle Brigade. London: Edward 
Stanford. 

LEs ORIGINES DE LA REVOLUTION FRANCAISE AU COMMENCEMENT DU XVI. SIECLE. 
La Veille de la Réforme. Par R. Maulde-la-Claviére. Paris: Ernest Leroux. 

SOUVENIR OF THE CONSECRATION OF ST. BRIGID’S CHURCH, NEW YorRK. By an assistant 
Priest of the parish. 

THE LIGHT OF REASON. By Sebastian S. Wynell-Mayow, author of Notes on Astronomy, 
etc. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. : 

Via CRUCIS; OR, THE WAY OF THE CROSS. With prayers translated from those composed 
by St. Alphonsus Liguori. Philadelphia: H. L. Kilner & Co. 

Lux VeRA. Par un Laic Américain. Paris: Victor Palmé. (New York: For sale by F. 
W. Christern, 254 Fifth Avenue.) 

THE ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. A text book for use in High Schools and Academies. With 
an Uranography. By Charles A. Young, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Astronomy in 
the College of New Jersey (Princeton), etc. Boston and London: Ginn & Co. 

Deus Lux MEA. Solemnities of the Dedication and opening of the Catholic University of 
America, November 13, 1889. Official Report. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 

SERMON ON St. AGNES. Preached in St. Agnes’ Church, New York, January 26, 1890. | 
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